Should Children have s SO many Toys? 
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"HELP NATURE TO KEEP YOU WELL. 
































Household duties tire even the strongest. 
Small wonder if, when | 1 o'clock arrives, you 
feel the need of a brief rest and a gentle 
restorative. A cup of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet 
will keep you going till lunch time. It will 
revive your early morning vigour. Needing 
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“NEW Umbrellas’ 
Mi for OLD! 

., Just Wrap Your 
* OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to-day 
with P.O. for 7/6. By next 
post it will come back “as 
good as new,” re-covered 
with our “ Defiance” Union 
and securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Orders 
2/- extra on each Umbrella. 
A post card will bring you 
our illustrated Catalogue of 
“ Defiance” Umbrellas, and 
patterns for re-covering 
+» umbrellas from 5/- upwards. 








WORTHS’ 


UMBRELLAS 











STANWORTH & CO., 
orthern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 











DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S supe HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality otdeepening greyness to the former colour in a tew 
days, thus securing a preserved appearance, hag enabled 
thousands to retain their position. 


2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 

Lockyer’s gives healt): to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It Aus anses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressin, 

This world- iamed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Pepper & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford Labor. 
atories, London, S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimples, dishyuring blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by ap- 
plying SULPHOL INE, which renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear, 
supple, comfortable, For 42 years it lias been the remedy for 














Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots 
Redness Hashes Aone Rosea 











Sulphohne is Prepared by the great Skin Speci ialists, J. PRPPRR 
& Co,, Ltd P t »m, S.E.1, and is sold 
in Lottles at 13 and 3/-, It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or trom any Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 


WONDER- ~WORKER 
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Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 

To be inserted in the Rectum d g siee No dis fort or 
unpleasant uess. Tc yenjoy good health, sle a i re t > ina 
or woman shoui d be wit 
the world, ordir ect fro : Wonder Worker Co “Coventry Hou, 
Boath Place, London, E.C 4 wi wplete instr 


wrappers, postiree on receipt Post we ieder tor 7/6 
Mc ouey returned if dissatisied. Book et free, 

















A book that demands the 
attention of all thinking people 


Life After Death 


According to Christianity and Spiritualism 


By BISHOP WELLDON, D.D. 


3; SIR OLIVER LODGE ; REV. F. W. 


NORWOOD, D.D.; PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. ; 
REV. G. VALE OWEN s REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS ; ROBERT 
BLATCHFORD ; REV. F. C. SPURR. 


Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 


With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 6/.. 


Cassell’s, Publishers, 


net 
London. 
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The Cultivation of 
Tobacco—No. 3 


See ce 


“Topping Tobacco” 


When the Tobacco Plant is fully grown, 
and just before the ripening process 
commences, the tops are cut off to prevent 
the plant from flowering and running 
to seed. 

By this process the leaves which remain 
get all the nourishment, and so it is possible 
to produce the Rich, Ripe Virginia Leaf 
which goes to the making of 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Cut 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 
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‘Always Happy & Contented 


A baby can be either a sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to mother, and it is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, of 
= Wembley—one of the happy mothers—writes :— 


**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 
26 lbs. Her health is splendid and she 
is always very happy and contented... .” 





The whole secret of the success of the Mellin's 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 


pee nature. 
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interest ‘ 
Progress Book . 4 
aiso be sent you when ogy seg - or tos 1, provides all that is 
IELLIN'S Troop necessary for developing strong can robust 
LTD, LONDON, bodies with ple ity of bone and muscle. 
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The Fragrant Minute 
For Every Day shy 
WILHELMINA STITCH 
ae 
This Second Series contains verses dealing with 
nature and with human relationships ; those born 


of a whimsical mood, and those which help 
the sad of heart to find courage. 


Uniform with the First Series, and printed in a 
delightful two-colour wrapper. 
Copies can be had from all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
1/-, or post free 1/2 from The Publisher, 
Cassell & Co., 9 La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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O make a cosy hollow in a soft pillow 

: to snuggle down into kind luxuri- 
ous sheets... the luxury of bed 
To experience it you must have fine sheets and 
fine pillows—in other words “ HERCULES.” 
‘Hercules’? Sheets and Pillow Cases cost no 
more than unreliable, unbranded goods. 
Remember this when you are replenishing your 
linen cupboards. ‘“ HERCULES” stands for 
beauty, strength, quality. 





As good as the 
‘““HERCULES ”’ Overalls 
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OF ALL GOOD DRAPERS OUR GUARANTEE 
Every “HERCULES ” article 
Manufacturers ; carri 4° manuf: enna A oy to re- 
place 1 ree of charge if it fails to ive 

JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS | Bide “ istaction in Wear as wash. . 
50, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER 
Wholesale and Shipping only supplied 
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CURTAIN BOOK FREE 


Send for this New Guide and SAVE MONEY. New 
rood 


How is Your 


ldeas Window Drapery Inexpensive and of g 
taste Hem and Silk Net Curtains, Sunfast Colour 
| : | Nets, Filet Nets, Muslins, Casement Curtains 
| @ | Cretonnes, Blinds, Carpets. Special Offer xo use 
| h ce oe = be wey etc., — t from the lk 
| s best 


S. CALVIN SMITH, M.S., M.D. 


“Herein is revealed a wisdom that 1s all too 
rare When experts write for the imexpert.”’— 
krom the Preface by Sir Tuomas Horpik, 
Bt., M.D., F.R.C.1 “This book is a valuabk WF. 
addition to a cla which cannot be toc CARPET SOAP .; yy Q 
numerous or too popular.”’—-Sunda Tu Fr 
Bs. net. CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW ,°AV7— 
, ° One gd. ball and a damp cloth willclean 
Cassell’s, Publishers, London. a hee Coes, Se an ie 2a. Stamp. 


F. CHIVERS & CO., a 
Albany Works, Bath. 


DIABETES 


Sufferers from Diabetes searching for a palatable, 
well-varied diet will find it in Cheltine Foods. They 
are highly nutritious and graded No. 1 (for mild 
cases), No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet’ 
(for extreme cases). Particulars post free, or with 
samples to cover postage, ete., 1/- from the 


Cheltine Foods Co.. 13 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham. 
LL 


§. PEACH & SONS, 120, The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 
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EASY-ART 


For Play-Room and Nursery 


al 
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A Fascinating Pastime for 
Children. 
Complete acta 2/4, Post Free. 


For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ I 2% & 4% 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27, Bathampton, Bath. 
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J. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester 














ETHEL M. DELL 
- Mundi and other 
tories 


The Obstacle Race 
MARGARET PETERSON 


Ninon 


The Scent of the Rose 


GERTRUDE PAGE 
The Veldt Trail 
Far From the Limelight 


MRS. BAILLIE 


REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 























FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The Iron Age 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 
Kazan, the Wolf-Dog 
God's Country — and 
the Womar 
The Grizzly 
The Golden Snare 


Son of Kazan 


The Valley of Gold 








SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
A Master of Life 










JOAN CONQUEST 
Zarah the Cruel 








| E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The Game of Liberty 
Mysteries of the Riviera 





ANNIE S. SWAN 
A Favourite of Fortune 


Corroding Gold 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
_ Brethren 



















WARWICK DEEPING 
The House of 
Adventure 
Lantern Lane 











FRANK L. PACKARD 
The Adventures of 


Jimmie Dale 





F. & E. BRETT YOUNG 


Undergrowth 


MAY CHRISTIE 
Love’s Gamble 
At Cupid's Call 


OLIVE WADSLEY 








Reality Payment 
Frailty Instead 
Sand Possession 
Conquest Sometimes 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The Vanity Girl 





ROSITA FORBES 


The Jewel in the Lotus 


HERMAN LANDON 


The Elusive Picaroon 


RUBY M. AYRES 


Castles in Spain 











ROBERT HICHENS 
The Spirit of the Time 





GEORGE A. ENGLAND 
The Greater Crime 





SAX ROHMER | 


The Sins of Séverac 
Bablon 

Tales of Chinatown 

Bat-Wing 

Green Eyes of Bast 

Dope 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Man who Knew 
Too Much 


MAX PEMBERTON 
The Iron Pirate 
Red Morn 
Captain Black 


BARONESS ORCZY 
The League of the 


Scarlet Pimpernel 














Cassell & Co., Ltd., Publishers 


La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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YOUR TEETH ARE IVORY CASTLES—-DEFEND THEM WITH GIBBS DENTIFRICE 








D. & W. GIBBS LTD. (Dept. N.S.) COLD CREAM SOAP WORKS. LONDON, E.1 


























Dental Specialists. 
confirmation : 


Dr. Herman Brody, D.M.D., 
writing in ‘‘The Dental Cos- 
mos,”’ of Oct., 1925, says: 


1 “ All good dentifrices should 
contain soap, as it is one of the 
best cleansers known in medi- 
cine. It is antacid, antiseptic 
and emulsifying. It dissolves 
the fatty substances without 
attacking the teeth. Not a 
single agent is so useful as an 
ingredient of a dentifrice as a 
pure, mild and neutral soap.” 


2 “Soap used alone as a denti- 
frice is not effective, because a 
mild abrasive such as calcium 
carbonate (chalk) is necessary 
to supply the friction which a 
toothbrush alone would not 
provide.” 





The symbol of 
the danger that 
threatens yous 


teeth, 


Leading Dental Scientist 
approves every ingredient 
of Gibbs Dentifrice 


The Lifelong Preserver & Beautifier of the Teeth 


That Gibbs Dentifrice is the safe, sure means to lifelong 
beautiful teeth is borne out to a surprising degree in the 
words of an eminent Dental Scientist. 
his conclusions Dr. Brody quotes twelve other famous 
Here is the remarkably interesting 


In support of 


The following facts have been 
consistently stated in Gibbs 
Dentifrice advertising: 


1 Gibbs Dentifrice has a liberal 
saponaceous base (soap). It 
produces an antiseptic foam 
made fragrant by rare essential 
oils—that searches every 
crevice and cavity of the teeth 
and mouth, destroying germs, 
dissolving and washing away 
greasy food deposits the 
causes of decay. 


2 The polishing agent in Gibbs 
Dentifrice is calcium carbonate 
(chalk), scientifically calculated 
to an exact degree of fineness 
to remove stains and to polish 
the tooth enamel to lustrous 
pearl-like beauty.” 
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YOUR TEETH ARE IVORY CASTLES DEFEND THEM WITH 


Gibbs Dontifrice 


3 “Pure, mild, neutral, or mild- 
ly alkaline dentifrices should 
always be preferred to acid 
dentifrices which usually con- 
tain harsh abrasives such as 
calcium phosphate .... very 
sharp and sufficiently gritty to 
cause abrasion, especially at 
the necks of the teeth.” 


4 “The daily cleansing of the 
teeth is one of the most impor- 
tant procedures in dental 
prophylaxis. If the teeth are 


3 Gibbs Dentifrice is mildly 
alkaline by reason of its pure 
saponified vegetable oils. It 
contains no harsh substance to 
wear the precious enamel or 
cut into the necks of the teeth 
—that real danger line where 
the enamel meets the sensitive 
tissue of the gums. 

4 Use Gibbs Dentifrice three 
times a day is the advice of 
dentists everywhere. It can be 
easily and safely carried to 


carefully brushed with a office or school. That invigor- 
mild dentifrice, fermentation ating brushing after lunch gives 
y around them is almost entirely germs no chance to linger. 
> prevented.” 
f In the opinion of this Dental The ingredients of Gibbs Den- 
$ Scientist, the essentials quoted  tifrice given above are its only 
. ° ° - 7 M “2 7 
y above are the only ones required ingredients. Nothing more is 
in the ideal dentifrice. necessary or desirable. 
cd ee ee oe e oe oe oe cad oe “ cad 
n cad ad A A A oe oe ee e oe ad Ad 
Ss 
For yourself, for your children, take 
no chance. Use Gibbs Dentifrice at 
| least three times a day. It is a solid 
tablet in a neat aluminium case, 
t safely carried to office, store or school. 
- Buy a case to-day. De Luxe size, 1/6; 
il Large size, 1/-; Refills, 11d. Popular 
y size cases, 7}d. Tubes, 6d. and 1)-. 
h asia a 
. A Selection of Gibbs Toilet Productions 
“9 
: Gibbs Cold Cream Soap - + per tablet, Od 
; : ’ : . 
y Gibbs Cold Cream Foam (Vanishing Cream) 1/3 
e Gibbs Lemon Cream (Cleansing & Whiten- 
{ ( ( } 10 
9S Gi I 
te Puff, for handba I 
d Large sixe- 1/9 
i Gibbs Shaving Cream per Tube 1,6 
SS Gibbs Cold Cream Sha g Scap 1/3, 1/-, 74d 
sh 
us D. & W. GIBBS, LTD. (Dept. N.S.), COLD 
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CREAM SOAP WORKS, LONDON, E.1,. 











Send Coupon for Gibbs Trial Box! 


Gibbs have prepared a Ladies’ and a Gentlemen's Box, each contain- 
ing 5 useful-sized samples. Only the conviction that you will continue 
to use Gibbs Productions, once you have experienced their excellence, 
makes this generous offer possible. Each box is fully 1 - value for 6d. 


LADIES’ BOX CONTAINS: GENTS’ BOX CONTAINS: 

Gibbs Dentifrice. Gibbs Dentifrice. 

Gibbs Dental Cream. Gibbs Dental Cream. 

Gibbs Cold Cream SoapMild, Gibbs Shaving Cream agg silin 
pure and neutral. Ideal for water-laden lather the secret 
babies’ tender skins. Beauty of a perfect shave. Contains 
specialists advise it. soothing Cold Cream. 


Gibbs Cold Cream Shaving Soap 
All the qualities of Gibbs Shav- 
ing Cream in solid form. 

Gibbs Cold Cream Toilet Soap 
Contains soothing, cooling, cold 
cream ointment. A delicious 
balm to the skin. 


Gibbs Cold Cream Foam An 
exquisite non-greasy vanishing 
Cream. 

Gibbs Shampoo Powder — Makes 
the hair soft and lustrous and 
easy to dress. 


With the Ladies’ Trial Box is enclosed a free copy of Gibbs 
Beauty Booklet. It abounds with valuable hints and 
information on Beauty Culture that any woman can follow. 


For one of each, Ladies’ and Gents’ Trial Boxes, send coupon and 1/- 
For one only, state which required, and send coupon with 6d. Do 


not miss this opportunity. Send your coupon to-day. 


oh 


\ 2 To | 
j D. & W. GIBBS, LTD., 
a 


Dept. N.S. 


y 


Cold Cream Soap Works, London, E. 1 


Pad Sirs, Please send Gibbs Trial Box(es) as follows : C 
Ladies’ Box(/es Gents’ Box es 
54 Please state kind required. 


I enclose i.e., 6d. in respect of each box). 


Name 


Address - 



























Chivers’ | ICA SHS 


pice English WASH RIBBONS 


Marmalade The Ideal Ribbons 
) “The Aristocrat , for use on all LINGERIE 


There’s no need to remove 
ribbons when sending garments 
| to the wash, as the colours are 
fast, and can always be relied 
5 upon to retain their original 
appearance, 



















Made in White, Pink, Blue, 
faize and Helio, in widths 
up to two inches. 


—— ° ’ 
ie.) Write for Cash's 
Sits envelope of patterns, 


sent post free. 


J. & J. CASH, 


Ltd., 
Dept. D 13, COVENTRY 


Send for Free Samples 
E Coshte Rfous A 











Opty Sceaed Sovite —— ast heweten 

tonic properties of the fruit. Olde valuable 

‘Marmalade: :-makes breakfast while, writes a user. 

Chivers & Sons I? nitro cananioge eng 
Purveyors By Appointment to i: M-KING GEORGE V. 
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HIGH-CLASS GENUINE SCOTCH 


Guard your Linen from Loss by using 
JOHN BOND'S 
. “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 
i) ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 
ay REQUIRES NO HEATING 


Of Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d. & 1g 
Used in the R 





are the finest made: something essen- 


tially diflerent from others. ‘The shades 
are exclusive, the mixtures unique. 
Extensive variety and all moderately 
priced. Write tor samples of knitted 


oyal Household 


SUFFERERS 


from Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Spasmodic 
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designs showing completed eflect, & 
obtainable only from L) 


* 

ORR, GORDON & CO.,LTD. ¢ : : 
53J, Hanover STREET, Epinsuacn 2 Croup, Cou gh S, 
eCeCe eee ececece a WN Influenza, and Nasal 


WOOD BROS. — Catarrh 











| FIND INSTANT RELIEF IN 








mR y/|\ WEAR. 

Me, \ (As supplied to Royady and Socwety.) 
wit |} TAILORED TO MEASURE. 
1A 3] The Best Value at the ! 

y Maternity yarments that are wth aon oe im rea 









Est. 1879 


S ving. 
(Regd. is u 
th tsu sful way rps stainin tnormal apt e * 
| anon Woelte. Sor. carslogue ca designs ane Manageress, Sold by all Chemists. 
Li-~ Skirts tre A@AL; Coat Frocks from 63:6; © ostume * i . 
‘| ‘om @&ifor Accou hewient Seis from B&BZ; Maternity Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to 
/ Belts, 32/6; Complete Layettes trom 3B,« t 


Ma 
QR, Sains gesSath, Wood Bros ste sur everrtning | = ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 





‘ 

Pall satisfaction or mone refunded. x 
“Wining WOOD BROS. Ltd. (sar: ant ee pecial Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Winifred." 2; years). 17 & . Mary’ 5 Street, Scanchester, Ki 
From 86/6 (Ths Ovegenat nventors of Maternity Wear.) & os 22 oo eo oe 
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FOR HEALTH AND 
~ FIGURE; 


No other corset | 


s GARROULD’S 


THE WELL-KNOWN = (2 — 


§ 
S 
é 







-| HOUSE for ae q y . A m a . , — ; j 
/ nN Ms mF tek \\ J e the beautifu 
<\ UNIFORMS, AQ i) fe em 
| 1’ \ / Model 2, here fig- 
WAITRESSES," © \ Saaee = 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, | yy \ \ excellence, combi- 


ning style, fit and 
eauty of design 
with health preser- 
vation and a free- 
dom in wear that 
can only be de 
scribed as ideal. 


The Comfort Corset 


Made in soft, durable drill of 
finest quality, without steels, 
Lut with 9-inch rust-proof busk 
und rust-proof hook and eye 
bo sve and below for perfect 
stening. Lacing is at the sides 
with free-running elastic lacing, 
nd the back is closed. Adjust- 
able shoulderstraps regulate bust 
height, and the usual suspenders 


HOUSE-MAIDS, etc. | | 


CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
ustrated Catalogue of M | 
Uniforms. Post fre | 
we The “ Dorinda” | 
Designed by Garrould | 
Maids Afternoon Service Froc: ! 
with Collar and Cuffs of Fine 
Lawn. 
In Alpaca, 33.9 
In Gabardine, 52 6 


In all-wool Serge, 5216 





Sizes :—Small and Medi . 
=e 1 Medi. | are fitted. As there is nothing 
( urs :—Navy, Ta | | } to » rust it can easily be washed In 
Purple, Grey and Black at el sll sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist 
Outsizes extra. \ Na" , - 31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. extr 
i 


Patterns Post Free or ! 


Garment sent on Approval. 


E. R. GARROULD, 
150-162, Edgware Road, 
Telegram: Garrould, Padd, London.” London, W.2. 


The Natural en Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/11 


Cash returned if not satisfied 
THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
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; NY 7 Cuts short attacks of 
| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR SPASMS 


COUGHS, COLDS, ites. 
| INFLUENZA, CATARRH, Acts like a charm in 


|} ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DIARRHEA, 
COLIC, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 
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ee 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE’ 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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FOR LADIES’ PYJAMAS, 
DAINTY UNDERWEAR, Etc. 
“LUVISCA " possesses the sheen 





of silk, the warmth of wool, and 
the strength of a cotton fabric. 
All Leading Draper LUVISCA 
hes wice) in t 1des anil 
Irigy 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


HOME-MAKERS’ NUMBER 


In of of Home-Makers’ 


former years [ have arranged once again to devote the March 


view the success our Numbers in 
the 
usual features and stories I propose giving fully illustrated articles 
\gnes M. Miall ; * Houses Worth 
Copying.” by Edward W. Hobbs ; * That Dreadful Breaker: The 
by G. Clarke Nuttall ; 
hy Louise Rice. “ Modern Methods 


“ Dining with Dickens.” ete. 


Number to the interests of Home-Making. In addition to 


on ~ Spring Renovations.” by 
Psychology of Accidents in the Home.” 
~ Your Kitchen Tool-Box.” 


of Heating and Lighting.” 


This Number will appeal to all Home-Lovers. 


On Adil 


Please give a standing order to your 
newsagent. to ensure getting THE QUIVER 


regularly. 











GOOD self-filling pen is part 
of the equipment of every up-to 
date writer, and its use ensures quick, 
clean filling and easy writing without 
blots or The “ Blackbird ” 


Self-filler is recognised everywhere as 


MISSES. 


the standard of low-priced self-fillers 
—the best value obtainable for 7/6. 
Self-Filling Type, 7/6. 
Filling 


1o 


Non-Self- 
Type, 6/-. 


U.K 





exti 


‘BRLAGKBIRD’ 
Self-filler 





Mart Tor ( 1 3 & 135 Oxford Street, 
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SIMPLIFIE ~ 
SOLDERING | a ‘ ! —_ 
| \ ’ U — - 











Kettles, Tins and leaky Geysers, 
Broken Lamps that will not light ; 
Up the soldering iron he seizes— 
Makes them perfect with FLUXITE. 


LUXITE makes successful solder- 

ing simple. Buy a tin to-day and 
learn how easy it is to solder quickly 
and neatly at home. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use and will last for 
years im constant use. It contains a_ special 
“small-space ’ Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, ete., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.E.16 


PRICE 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 


| 





It You are Troubled with 


ANEMIA, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION, DEBILITY, EPILEPSY, 
GOUT, HEART DISEASES, INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, INFLUENZA, INSOMNIA, 
KIDNEY TROUBLE, LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, NERVOUS 
DISEASES, NEURALGIA, NEURASTHENIA, 
NEURITIS, PARALYSIS, PLEURISY, 
PNEUMONIA, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA OR VARICOSE VEINS 


MARVELLOUS RELIEF CAN 


BE YOURS al 


This relief is fully ex- 
plained in ‘‘ The Health 
Adviser,” a _ Free 
Copy of which will 
be sent to you upon 
application to 






B. COPSON GARRATT 
9 “Magnetaire Rooms,” 
11 Borough High Street, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TO-DAY 
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HURCULACES 
The Lace with the extra long wear 


HURCULACES are made in many varieties for 
Ladies’, Men's and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
in all the popular shades. 

Ask for HURCULACES and you know that 
you are getti awd = best possible value for 
your money, ve for yourself that they _are 
THE LACES WITH THE EXTRA LONG WEAR 
—Stocked by the leading 

Boot Shops, Drapers and Outfitters. 

Manvpactursp by FAIRE LROS & Co., Ltd., LEICESTER 
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EALTH abounds in every 
jar of Extract of Malt with 


Cod Liver Oil specially 
prepared by Boots [he Chemists. 
It is rich in the vitamines essen- 


s +) \ ag he. 
WAS oY 
55 \ tial to the promotion of good 
, 7 health and a sound constitution, 
\ b 


and is especially good for growing 
children. Approved and recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


a 
\ 
J | 
A 
Rie 


“EXTRACT OF MALT 
WITH COD LIVER OIL 


A The Perfect Triple Vitamine Food. 


nh 


Specially prepared and sold by 
‘ — $l em 





and 3/6 


PER JAR. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 








Boots lure Drug Co. Limited 
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Children i 

This Number has something to 
say about children: the children 4 
at home and abroad, the child- 
ren with too few and too many 
tovs. We of to-day think more 
about children than we used ; 
though they are an expense, 
an anxiety, a tie, we love them 
as much as parents in any 
other age—and we try to under- 
stand them. Children are not 
just men and women in 
miniature; they have their 
own way of thinking, their own 
purposes and impulses. Don't 











| smother them with kindness : 
\ don't try to stamp your image 
N on them : don’t patronize them. Y 
Give them a chance. N 


| Common sense, love, under- 
| standing ; that is what they 





need, 
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**He had been wondering what it all meant—especially a string 
which stretched across the room over the long table’ f s34 











No Compromise 


VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HE Bishop of Frattenbury was dining 
with the Dean. The ladies had re 
tired to the drawing-room. Only the 

two men were at the table. 

The Bishop lighted a cigar. 

“Ves,” remarked the Dean, thought 
fully, “it’s all very well for us to judge 
in arm-chairs. But when [ hear of a case 
like this, I sometimes ask myself what I 

ld probably do in similar circum- 
tances,” 

The Bishop removed the cigar from his 
moutn 

‘There, but for the grace of God, goes 
John Bradford,” he quoted, 

The Dean understood the allusion. Pious 
John Bradford had uttered the words on 
seeing a criminal on his way to the gallows. 
‘No,” he said, “that doesn’t quite meet 
e case. John Bradford was thankful that, 


v the grace of God, he hadn’t followed a 
areer of crime. I mean-—well—a God 
f Ine man like u me, as I trust we 
ire, suddenly confronted by circumstance 
of, sav, personal danger—and the only way 
out of that daner to compromise with 
the circumstar 
The Bishop fl 1 the ash off h iga 


“T see what vou mean,” he said thoueht 
fully. “T trust, of course, that neither you 
nor T would compromise in such a situa 
tion, But | daren’t vast beforehand that I 
wouldn’t, ” 

“Exactly. Neither do 
Dean. “It make one feel the weakne 


f one’s own human nature—to think of 


it.” 
The two men had been discussing a case 

that was < IVT everal columns of the 

newspaper, the case of a crime committed 


by a man of hitherto hieh standine and 
intecrity 


There was silence for a few moments, 


and then the Bishop remarked, changing 
the subject abruptly : 

“T have to be in Nettlewick all day to- 
morrow—-presiding over a Conference. We 
begin with a Service at eight o’clock, which 
l’ve promised to take.’ 

“Dear me,” said the Dean, “you'll have 
to leave here very early, Bishop 

“No-—I’m going to-night. That’s why 
J} mentioned it. I shall have to ask you to 
excuse me presently. Sir James Perrivale 
is putting me up, and is going to send his 
car for me.” 

“Sir James Perrivale? “~ Oh, yes, of 
course Hle’s only lately come to Nettle- 
wick; I haven’t met him yet.” 

“Neither have By replied the Bishop. 
“But he wrote me a very nice letter when 
he heard I was going to Nettlewick, and 
offered me hospitality. I think he’ll be an 
acquisition to the Diocese By the way, 
[sasked him to tell his chauffeur to call for 
me here. My bag is in your hall. I thought 
it would save my going back to the Palace.” 

“Certainly,” said the Dean, glancing at 
the clock on the mantelpiece. “ What time 
do you expect him? ” 

‘He should be here about nine It’s 
i twentyv-mile drive, you know, and I don’t 
want to be very late—it’s just on nine now. 
I oucht to be getting ready.” 

‘Oh, wait till he calls, won’t you? ” 

But the Bishop was most punctilious as 
to time It was’ his boast that he never 
kept anyone waiting a second. So he in- 
sisted upon going ‘into the hall, where the 
Dean helped him on with his long great 

oat He wrapped his neck in a purple 
muffler—he was particular as to episcopal 
colours, and took down. his soft; “second 
best ” hat from the rack, a black hat of 
Homburg shape much used'*by clergy of to- 


day. 
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truck nine, 


Bishop, impatient always with any 

one who wa t yo 1 ill do nd 
ked out 

It \ | t \ den with 1 

b id ca 10Ct | \ ep ited the Deanery 

trom. the treet whi t mueh the 


1 cal yuld be et irawn p on the farthet 
side of the quict street 


Ile picke 1 up a well-worn leathe lit 
case whl ] 5 1 wit him many 
undred tf mile t Diocese, walked 
risk lown the I lrive CTOSS¢ 
the road, and osted t ffeur 

You are wait f I 





Ver 1, tl - 

It was a ed The Bishop got 
rut the loor, l I nt or two w 
eing ariven t the Close int the 


Phere \ ele il » out ie t 
i 1 { t t Bi p went 
tire i m Ititudino re 
pon lence | t t rye yed 
wit m ( t } 1) 
cese Whi t f e | 1] 
Wa t { 
r . t j 
‘ + | ‘ 
t { t M 1 
I I { 0 1 
I tw ) vent 
whi ‘ 


oweve p 
tree t \ 
peed e to t 
‘ t | I 
)] < iY a 
cened i t l 
n f m of ‘ t rr , | 
aut 7 ) t ‘ 
{ ] . 
opel 1 tiie l I> out <« 





As he did so. he was aware of a burst of 


ht—the door of the house wa opened, 


the car all ri rht, then 


“Of course,” re plied the 


Tt) 
13 Dp 
I 
“Cood! We're very 1d to see yo 
Come along mi” 
The Bishop followed t m 
I ll, took ott h it 1 y out t 
remove Nl it and muff ( nis [ t 


> nF 1 
Also, 1 Bishop wond t why 
M not » even 1 t t th I H 
Wa i tt] man, rK, t é led 
Tew tvpe of feature rather 
J t 
1 si ) brow Ma ’ 
ippe ed to be ta | t 
| Bi yp t 1p 
roe till wonds \ t « t 
o.5 , 
( Wa 
) lL we I 
? ly ‘ ‘ 7 
i il . ’ 
t WW , 
And } : ~— f 
{ ° ph lh re ont 
j 3 pt P 
t ro It 
) ‘ 
tT () 
I 
ian “— 1 
| thin vice 
‘ \ 
t 
rf « \ ' Vv 
\\ — 
1 t 1 { | t) ) 
f 
{ : f 
t ’ 
‘ 
} | 
- ' e 
re | O 
| . P t 
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NO COMPROMISE 








* The next moment a pillow was thrust into his face and a 


dignitary of the Church was kneeling heavily on his chest "—p. 336 


that the man 


«i> being a sol 


“Good evenit 


a little stiffly 
“Good lord! 
It was. perh iD 
a Lord 
Wa\ 
“What's 
brown. 
“Tt—it 
ton, 


i 


n't 
regards 


Bis! Op, 


up: 


end He also remembered 


been introduced to him 
Mi 

‘I cannot quite 

nterrupted Mt 


which to erect 


Rov ton,” he said, 


Royston 


, one way in 


but it was a very strange 
asked the little man in 
him!” ejaculated Mr. Roy 


eTammar, 





‘What? ” 1 th ther three: and the 
little man in’ bi n backed to the doo 
Which he closed Also he turned the key 
: and pocketed it. This, however, the B hop 
: did not sec. He was too bewildered to 
Notice it. 


allowed to ask 
cily, when the bearded man broke 1 


‘Who the dickens is he, Royston? You 


eem to |} w him. 

Mr. R ton pointed at the B hop’s | 
those ritered legs appearing beneath 

at Che others looked the dir 
tion of the pointed finger—the tall ma 
wore beneath his bre th 

Who are he asked 

The Bishop drew himself up 


‘IT am the Bishop of F1 ittenburyv,” he 
nsw 1, with epis il dignity “May I 
ask which of \ mT Sir James Perrivale? 

Phe tall man came a little forward, 

ke ne the others with a gesture of his 
hand. He spoke with a peculiarly soft 
voice. 

“There appears to be a mistake,” he 
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aid, addressing the Bishop; “neither of us 


Sir James Perrivale He does not live 
here. Allow me to ask you a question in 
How did it 
here at all? ” 
“T came in the car—I expected it. 
“VYes—but how came vou in it? 
“Tt was waiting for me outside the 
Deanery—in the Close at Frattenbury.’ 
“And you thought it was Sit 
” 


care 


return. happen that you came 


James’s 
“Certainly,” replied the Bishop, “and as 
I appear to have made a mistake, perhaps 
you will be good enough to 
destination—at 
pr satly obliged. % 


end me to-my 


Nettlewick. I shall be 


He spoke with considerable dignity; but 
Mr. Royston suddenly broke in, speaking 
to the tall man. 

“Oh, but it won 


” 


, 


t do... . He’s seen me 
here, and 

“Shut up! ” 
And the 
ilready been aroused by the 
and its 
truth. He 
ng what it all meant 
that stretched across the room 
long table 


exclaimed the tall man 


had 


trangeness of 


Bishop, whose suspic.ons 


the room occupants, 


had 


espe ially a 


suddenly 
euessed the been won ler- 
tring 
over the 
a string from which were har 
number of hininge ‘Trea 

Had he little more diplo- 
he might have held his toneur As 
it was, he said: 

“Ves; I’ve seen vou here, Mr. Rovston 
and company 
Evidently vou were expecting a very dif 
ferent 


ing a 


new 
new, 


notes. been a 


mati 


regret to notice In w { 


individual from mvself—and 1 


un 

derstand in what cawacity! He vre\ 

ng s | pol kor t moment he i 

t realize ) ( n \bh« ‘ e ot 
what had d ed m mastered 


“You are a set f f el ” he ey 


! 
claimed, 


The bearded man and the little man i 
Drow teppe | | to urd m I 
threaten! attitude But the tall man 
restrained them and t 1. 

Won't t m ra T 
ked ve ve matter require 
little tat n ‘ \ i ve t 

ani u It fortunat 
J nat j 

Th BB Pp ( \ \ 
dignation, permitted hin ii t take a seat 
And then it be n t iM pon him that 
he was one against four, and that the situ 





tion might grow complicate But no on 
had ever said that the B p of Fratter 
bury was not a courageous preiate 
“Let me ask you, to be wit id 
the tall man, who also had seated hin 
self, “if vou know where vou ( 
= do not,” reply . 3 RB op at 
naturally thought I was at Nettlewi 
“That is a point in yo f: r, my lord 
I will be quite frank wit tv ld 
useless to be otherwise Ite \\ 
aid and seen \\ t 
engaged in certain delicat 1 tistic p 
ductions, the naturt r Ww 1 Volve re 
tirement and_ secrecy. \\ ‘ t 
certain individual, who, st e as it 
appear, neither of u I yet een Le 
aun eminent artist n 
was to have demonst ted t a 
phere of work than the ] tion of wl 
used to be vul Bra 
bury ind he p 
notes t t were <« \ 
varded in h mo t Vv 
vour lord Mp 1 ( t Ww 
al i that a car Wait 
h m } 1 qu et \\ tt 
that there should be f 
seen to ente it at t l 
tunately, you came alons nd 
p e, Now we have t t t 
desire for vo comp but \ 
imit that the situation is a litt 
for all of us? ” 
“T reciprocate 
the Bis lop; “my 
departure—as spe 
| xactly. Lhe 
are you £ l to < { 
Th two me 
the Th t 
] dl ay 
‘ - 
i condit | 
| Ou ‘ ‘ 
I Mr. R t S 
h ita lut \l ! 
¢ Suppose ( 
ey t it 
tic ill keep \ I 
) 1 to P t ~“ 
James, I fe t t t 
t t 
” . 
ver to 
r hea 
ttle Init ] 
‘ iramat 





broke in 


“Rot” Royston, “how can we 
trust si 

“Wait a bit, Royston, lLet’s hear what 
he has to say.” 

In a flash his conversation with the Dean 


of a couple of hours before came into the 
Bishop’s mind: “Suddenly confronted by 
circumstances of personal danger, and the 
only way out of that danger to compromise 
with the circumstances.” And the 

uttered a little prayer for 
Phen he said emphatically : 

‘T will give no 

to some Tr 
first opportunity I 
to the proper 


3ishop 
mentally cour- 


age, 








uch promise. You may 
‘mote part. But, at the 
shall give information 


send me 


authorities. 

ff his glasses, rubbed 

handker readjusted 

them, and looked earnestly at the Bishop. 
“Do you mean that? 


he tall man took 


them with h hief, 


“Emphatically. ” 
“Perhaps you have hardly considered the 
nsequen¢ esf = 
‘I have not considered the consequences. ” 
*“ Quite so.” 
“What 
The tall man his 
“We shall have to decide 
would 
that n 
not very 


are they? ” 
shrue ved shoulders. 
upon them. I 
like to point out you, however, 


Wi an- 
perpetual 


»>one ke WwW whe re you are 


well keep vou in 


prisonment, nor can we aflord to take any 
risks. If you remain obstinate, our only 
course of safety les in sending you to a 
very remote p Shakespeare remarks 
that no traveller ever returns from it 


oe ey eee 
don’t mean that? 
with terror. 
‘I do What do you say?” 
And he turned to the The little 


The bearded 


in Royston, 
\nd his face blanched 


BD ike “vou 


mean that 
others. 
man in brown nodded slowly. 
one growled : 


“It’s the only way—the brute !” 


“We are desperate men, my lord went 
on the tall man “Come now—be reason 
able. We have no wish to resort to ex 
treme mea es and will take the risk of 
trusting your word.” 

The Bishop set Wis face sternly. 

‘T will make no compromise,” he said 

“Very well,” retorted the tall man, “1! 


have done my best I will even go further 
We will give him) twenty-four 
i le?” he asked the 
The V agrec d. 


hours to 


deci others. 


ed 
the 


The Bishop 


room in which they 


tf on 


the little 
had locked him, trying 


bed in 
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There was no 
They had only 
a little bit of candle by which 
to undress, but had off | 
clothes. The had long since burnt 


to grapple with his destiny. 

sleep for him that night. 
Boast 

given him 


he not taken 


‘ candle 
out, but by its aid he had made a careful 
examination of the 


no hope of 


room and had seen that 
it. It 
le bed, 


there was escape trom 


was quite small, containing a sing 
washstand and chest of drawers, 
Che window 


the 


a chair, a 
a little one, and he knew 
had 
stairs when they 


was 
h up in the house—he 
ehts ot 


The door was a strong one, 
of breaking it 


room 
mounted 


was hig 
two {fli 
took him to it. 
there was chance 


and no 


down or opening it. 
In the dark he 


a cigar. 


sat, solacing himself with 
Surely no prelate was ever placed 


in so exasperating a position, Here he 


was, in an unknown house in his own 
Diocese, lying under sentence of death. At 
first he had hardly realized it. It seemed 


too preposterous. 
ipon 


But it had been dawning 
too that this evil- 
looking man with suave voice and courteous 
what said. If he had 
eht have been 
there was something siniste: 


Bishop, 


him only vividly 


manner meant he 
blustered and 
different; but 


stormed it mi 


in his quiet manner that made the 
student of h 


involuntarily. 


min nature as he was, shuddet 


He tried to think things out. It was 
quite true that no one knew where he was 
Hlow could they even ecuess: He did not 
even know wh he was himself What 
h id probably happened ? Sit |; mie Pe rri- 
vale’s chaufteur would have called at the 
Deanery to find that he had gone. The 
Dean would be puzzled. They might ring 
un the Palace. That would be no. use. 


\\ hat would they 
The Dean 


ye of him? 


leaving the 


think had bec 
had last seen him 


Deanery, had him 


aid good night to on 
the doorstep, but had not actualiy seen him 
et into th at Suspicions might be 
aroused, and they might inform the police 
But the police would be powerless. There 


not the s i¢ htest 


for rescue fr 


was He could not 


clue. 
is direction. 


hope 
ituation. 
would sot 


hen he thought of his present 


puffing his cigar vigorously. He 
compromise 
his word in his life 


done what wa v 
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that perhaps he would never see the moon Quite a soft vo not ed, but easily 

risit i came t nind ; he t rd int til ) t 

p from the | | 1 the rr 1 t I ! rep ; p—yust 

the window IT he { i ment t | \ a id 
enil outware val fo elp ‘ t ea 


rising above the tre r ht thin into In n inst t the t { I ed t { 
lim out T B ed at h B lop mind \ the t t 
watcn Hal ) {t « Phen t eanea m the impulse t t 
out of the w i 1 looke below. For the B op E t 

\ ‘ id t | was a fairly wonderf ilert 

od height p—f 1 igh to attempt I couldn't! 

n ¢ apt n t it ti The wall i \\ 1 Wa pe I 


t in Ope pa ed with wn ] t ' 
Immediate p t t window were ' tant \ \ 
he out | ( ) Id ‘ ont t 
lin i 1 I » a co ( I the m ( 
Ok a t ff ‘ ) j We \ 


out tt S ( 1 con t | ‘ ! \l 
of the H e him no It 1 t 
— a 
I ( t ) i \t 
h ! to t t t 9 
{ m ik t 
j f , ‘ 
4 +7 ' Y Y 
the lk ( } 
| eit ot ps 4 t t ] ’ { " t 
\\ ' | ‘ 
\ \ | ) ee 
thro it t 
| ; f , ios 
eB ‘ ‘ 
' 
_ , 
lf ; ‘ ‘ 
{ t f ' , P 
f \ : ; 
' Gey > ’ ' 4 
\ 
qt t ‘ 1 \ + < 
' 
‘ R 
I n I t f t > < 
ar ; ‘ ‘ 1] . 
f ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ RB ) TT ‘ ry t 
cigar p , 
Hallo! directly nade t ) t 











threw him on his back --and the next 
iment a pillow was thrust into his face 
f Church was kneel- 
truck out 


hand, but with 


} 


and a dignitary of the 
ing heavily on his chest. Ile 
wild] with ris one free 
little avail. The Bishop shifted his posi 
tion, got one knee on the pillow and pressed 
it down, ceized the man’s free han 1, brought 
oth hands together and managed to wind 
strip of sheeting round the wrists. 

Then he felt in his pocket for his hand- 
chief, drew it out, forced it into his 


int nist’ m uth, takine care to p event 


from speaking, tied it in with a broad 
trin of eetin ind, finally, secured the 
other’s kic oe feet 
And all this in dead lence except for 
tt creaking of t bed 


up and listened. 
looked at the 





‘IT told you I’d explain.” 

And he lid rapid 

“T reoret having to leave vou like th 
le went n. hut t won't he for ] neg I 
+ t ( add d 1 \1 ] he fo ¢ h 


¢ window, care 
le-cended the ladder, and made fo 





th bicvele ] oO the lrive, He had 
not ridden a_ bicvcle for vears, but he 
’ edt mount it. not noti ing that th 
amp had ne out, and made his way down 
t! rive—the moonlight was strone now 


to the open road. He hesitated a moment 


re, not knowine which direction to take, 
t finally chose the right, and spun along 
pes of findi house r village 
What he did find. t imile ide, was a 
nan on nicht pat ] 
Here cet off u—dismount ! ” 
] lid 
\\ ‘ ( \ yur } t ? 
a) never m 1 th ] t You’ re ust 
ley 
} 
T t ask { m nd addre 
ve t 7 
“y ' , ; 
i the Bi lop f Frattenbury, and ] 
ve at the Pala I rattenbury. ” 
The police na ped at the tranee, hat 
‘ tT Ir Dut pe ] t I] more be fore 


G wt) 
ase Ss = 


the Bishop had done with him. 


] 


1 
D 


There’s a_ post-office 


afterwards 


} 


{ 


NO COMPROMISE 





Then he 
ecame a man of action. This was a big 
isiness, with possible promotion 


the ho se... Sil onl recently 


‘I know 
een taken by a tall, thin’ man—wears 
pectacles 
Chat’s the man 

“'There’s no time to be lost. 
“Wher ex 
“Within half a mile of East 
telephone there: I'll 


” 


are We; 


ring up the superintendent at Wynebury. 
May I bo row vour bike er” 


[711 follow on. 
‘Straight along the road, sir! ” And he 


<So 
The Bishop of Frattenbury told the Dean 
, in confidence, that he was afraid 
1e experienced an almost vindictive plea 
ure in giving evidence against the gang of 
oreers that was so neatly trappe 1 that 
ast | mlevy. Modest forbade 
lis adding that he had received a 


ribute of praise from high police quarters 


warm 

or capturing, single-handed, one particular 

rch-villain who had long been wanted 
‘You see,’’ he said to the Dean, with that 


rrim humour which he was noted, “I 


owed them on for preventing me from 
keeping an appointment. I did manage to 
get to the Conference at Nettlewick—but I 
was very late.” 

“And how ut this man vou knew 
Royston? ” asked the Dean. 

“They never found him. It must have 
been he I iW leaving the ho t ] t be- 
tore | made my ( ape, I'm oO id, in 1 
ense, he got away He was the only one 


who seemed t 


feel any compunction when 


they proposed to—well, to put me to con- 


siderable inconvenience. 


whv he 
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ran awa\ 





he Dean looked at him curiously. The 
Bishop had t told him quite all 
You were in eat dane I think 


ited h ir thou t \ 
“Do vou remember that conve tion we 
had the night IT was dining with vou—the 
ight ill tl yp ( Ve Well 
thank God, T didn’t comprom with the 
ircumstancs But I don’t want test 
quite so sev i@ain. ” 


mI (Ce % 
GOxw <7 





Children Round The _— = Child-life 
the Wor ld anaes C. Stewart 


Children are the same round the world—and yet different. This inter. 
esting study of child life has been made by one who has circled the 
globe in search of his material. 


ee REN’T foreigners funny people!’ you are concerned — unless ile vou 
That is the thought uppermost in have sold \ rf ' 
ou n a vhner ou are rave In eo] g round the w rld fror and 





you n when Vy ire travel goin t \ m I 
ling That, t ds t what the n \ co i t in eit < 
tran people ] the way are thu ion: tho ‘ rt 
ni ind FI ) is 1 » stall lollow the Jf t { ! 
ing by with your stiff-looking clothes and cross the Atleont Ocean in the 
your awkward, no wes, eternally t lirection as he did e set out t 
ging that devil’s m: ne with that single juicker route to India, and to the almost 
glassy eye in front: that mvsterious black levendar nd f ( na and Japan In 
box, which = take iwa a yur eX 1iti wil 
part, the best part, perhaps, find a new continent, 
of the untlu y one w » 1S 
foolish enough to stand still h 
when it looks at m. These Wi 
ubiquitous foreigners, with ( De, 
their eterna mevras, ( 
close to > | t 

1 | it 1 Sp ’ H 
nda qj t I I t 
doubt r ¢ : \\ 
1 re feel t 
qu te th i! ( } 
TI is very lv t 
cia ' hos 
orld t l Ss 
th 
t! kidd | 
ver ) t 
that | 
W cy t 
‘ l ta 
whi } 
vil t l 
must ve t | P 
Jol q 1 () it t 
‘ tr n 
I t that t I< 
per 
1m t i 
pie | 
ees 
child 
., P 
trancin pose; ther they Smiling childhood ' 
are gor | I from Singapore 
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liberately turned my back on him and, 
poking the lens of my camera out from 
underneath my arm, I pretended to be 
engaged in photographing something going 
on down the street. Click! He blinked 
and ran away. Of course, he knew that | 
had not taken Ais picture, but he wasn't 
going to “stick around” and take any 
chances, no siree! Not while he was mind- 
ing his precious little brother he was not. 
This method has yielded me splendid re- 
sults, and I look on it as a prime, though 
far too little used, asset to a reflecting 





you camera. 
don True Classic Beauty 
rec- Occasionally in Japan you come across 
r to faces of true classic beauty, if you judge 
| to them from an Oriental standpoint; their 
ame rare colouring and almost camellia-like love- 
da liness cannot help but claim your interest; 
nost though you finally come to the conclusion 
In that they are not really as charming as the 
not children at home—just different, decidedly 
but - different, that is all. 
Tew Sire ; But for all that the Japanese care so 
hrst A handsome youth from Hawaii much for their children that they have a 
rid special god named Anari to watch ovet 
' \mongst all this beauty one stops and them. They tie little infant aprons around 
et shudders—for it was here that Captain his neck, with a prayer to him to guide the 
t Cook was the honoured guest to a grim and _ footsteps of their loved little ones. It 
_— gruesome feast, might be added that he is a “naughty” 
an It is strange but true, if vou go west fa? god, who well might harm—and he is 
nigat enough vou will find yourself in the Far “bribed more often not to injure than he 
Lures Kast! This happens on the Pacific Ocean is really to protect. The quaint custom of 
just before you get to Japan. There is no putting two little furry ears on a baby’s 
‘ race suicide in Japan: children are de cap so that gods of this nature, thinking 
de cidedly wanted and are in evi 
ae dence on every occasion. In some 
respects all children are very much 
r % ike, For instance, children like 


sweets the world over: “candy on 
ey A stick,” the old-fashioned lolly 
= pop, is a universal confection, and 
the vendor of this toothsome dainty 
Sas prime a favourite in the parks 


rated f . . . 4 

cA of Japan as his British contem- 
scr porary could possibly be on a 
gener: Bank Holiday on Hampstead 
, and Heath. 

4 jul y M4 ] o 

wv One day I noticed, standing a 
f tro . = 


’ 
| tte way from me, watching me 
h wil “y , : : 

. ag” some children at a candy 


ounter, a lad with a baby strapped 





to his back. \ glance at ns told 

i me he Was “camera shy.” He 
ware cemed very sure that [I could 
20 ' Hever catch him napping, and this 


Soaded me to make a try. I de- 

















4 
; 
“Be ’ 
: n : , 
‘. i : AD | 
** Baaksheesh !"" the eternal cry of the youth of Egypt and Palestine r 


} Sts 
ee 





An artist's model at Naples A Bethlehem boy 








We are Seven": from sunny Japan 





Smiling children from Ceylon 
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they are little animals, will pass them by 
still prevails in most of the countries of the 
Far East. 





Unusual Pictures from China 

China is not so pleasant a country to 
travel in as Japan; but a hardy traveller 
will welcome the opportunities for unusual 
pictures that present themselves at every 
turn, 

Canton is a 
with its teeming 1 
lems whic! 
Shanghai, with 


restless city, and 
ver life discloses prob- 
not only photographic. 
its quaint, walled, native 
city and its too new European one, is an 
interesting study in opposites. Here 
can find subjects which range from what 


h ge, 


nh are 





one 


the Chinese poetically term a Moon Gate 
to a gorgeous tea-house in the centre of an 
artificial lake paved streets, policemen, 
and even office buildings. 

China is such a huge country that one 
could not name every part of it; but, gener 
ally speaking, the people in the north are 


The spell of the East: China 





w 





larger and more sombre than those of the 


south. Their temples seem to have fa 
into disuse, just as if the were Waiting 
the coming of a new r ion, 

One dav | saw a ttle mute ) < 
erted temple yard peering at me { 
underneath the sheltering paw of a st 
god-guardian. He made a picture 
Parrish would have liked to have hand] 


symbolic, Oriental, and reeking with t 
weird, nameless spell of the East. 


Into the Tropics 


Sailing from Hong Kong, we strik 
directly south into the tropics, Coming t 
Singapore, we draw to within a few 
of the Equator; th we ' 


clothes here, and 


ler fain would foll 

We pass through the Malacca Strait 
Penang, noted for its spices, and 
Colombo. Cevlon is éne of the beaut 
of the world, and th tives are hap] 


prosperous, 


Into the Mediterranean 
There w mallpox in Ader 
when we 
southernmost point f A 
Since we could not go asl 


relieved the tedium otf 


te 








de 
ron 
tone 
that 


that 
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You are supposed to ride the donkey, and 
he is supposed to keep it going. A donkey 
and a donkey-boy often have differences of 
opinion; but, for all that, they certainly do 
love to be photographed !—tor a considera- 
tion, and it’s worth it. 


The Home of the Ragamuffin 

Naples is the home of the ragamuffin, 
the picturesque gamin, and the precocious 
artist-model with the drooping eyes. It is 
truly a beautiful city, with beautiful, 
talented people to inhabit it; but they have 
far too little pride—or is it cleanliness, 
perhaps ? 

How different are the children of northern 
Italy. They are studious, and even though 
their clothes are patched, poverty has never 
reached their natures; theirs is the true- 
born independence and pride descended 
from the Casars. 

In Berlin, strange to say, children seem 
uninteresting and colourless; all cut from 
the same material, and that material typi 
cally German. 








A back view of the youth of Germany 
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A Dutch study 


Eager and Happy 

In Belgium the children are eager 
and happy; they watched us with 
great interest as we drifted by 
along many delightful canals. Bel- 
gium and Holland have more to 
ofter the motor-boat tourist than 
any other two countries of the 
world, for the square foot of map. 
It is a small boat’s paradise, with 
a never-ending chain of enchant- 
ng waterways. The children of 
Holland are picture-book children, 
almost too good to be true—until 
you discover that they dress for the 
pennies that they “pick up” by 
posing for pictures. They do not 
hesitate to correct you in yout 
photographic technique if they feel 
that you are slighting their pic- 
torial possibilities in any way. 
Jackie Coogan may have _ been 
photographed oftener than these 
cunning rascals, but I am _ very 
sure that he will never “know” as 
much about the way “it” should 
be done if he lives to be a hun- 
dred vears! One dav T was using 
an old-fashioned tripod camera, 


and I avoided a rather serious 
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A merry pair from Holland 
argument and ever 
by showing them that my pictures were all 
upside down. And it wi 
hope for any results this 
really too bad! But e the pictures were 
undoubtedly sp 
do about it. One 
to pose for me, just to how much 
I had missed. He hoped that J] might be 
tempted to return future date to photo- 
graph him with a “good” camera. I in- 
sisted on giving him a small “advance,” 


quite futile to 
time. It was 
riled, there was nothing to 


little cl] ip condescended 


me how 





had 


process by which one 


because I 
” secret 


discovered 9 


a 


can take a picture upside down 
and turn it right side up 


finishing. In fact, most of my ex 





posures are done in this seem 
inane fashion as a re g tlar routiy 
I would rather hea 1 pers 
scream: “Why, it’s upside down! 
than almost any ther “musi ] 
know of. There is absolutel n 
reason for either of these pecu 
liarities—mostly, I should say, be 


obvious cannot 


Hollan 1 


really has many corners whe 

ce grave, st l whole m 

Iren: d 1] es 

the romant -looking h« 

that w ’ love to hea 
latter -clatter, and to. re 


about ! And vet, 
dislike 


for anv | th of t 





for our best on Suni 


The British Child 


(And now, before we know it, we are bacl 
in London—the b t and the best cit 
in all the world: where the Idren 
brighte st, and t best be ved, and do not 
mind the least bit tie tog ip! 





Back to old England : six 


unconventional maidens 





wear 


cially 


0 not 
‘ 

rapis 

round 


Italian peasant boys from the Eternal City 





oughs and 
olds 


NE may cough to 


or momentary 


boredom, 


arrassment, or be 


conceal 
eml 
cause one has wax in the ear, or malig 
nant disease of the lungs. It is 
symptom, an outward thing that may 
any of a and the first 
ict of wisdom is to i! juire into its ause, 
If we do not, but merely ask for some 
sweetish, sticky, f a bottle, 
called “cough mixture,” we have abandoned 
reason , © pu 
bluntly, playing the fool Che day of suc 
substitutes for the re 
medicine is done, 


merely 
have 


hundred meanings 


’ 


brown stuff out 
and science, and are 


nee and art of 


ho ild be. 


Don’t Leave It 

My advice to the 
general, whatever { 
to know about it. Ve ought not to b 
satisfied to let it remain, 
gets no worse. We ought not to cough; if 
we do, something mn Even 


that, 
means, we 


reader is ) 


it 


1 
| 

I 
I 


aco oueg 


even though it 


attention, 
“winter cough” of the elderly, 
take it for 
suld be 


That, of course, is 


the chroni 
they 
ranted, is to be deplored, 
ntelligently tackled. 
the task of the doctor 
I treat nobody in any 
ever—not of 


though may come to 


and 
who sees the case. 
what- 
shold even; and 
the reader cannot get medical advice from 
write 


circumstances 
my own hou 
mine, even if he be so generous as to 
for it, on the assumption that I possess the 
cifts of But I 
advice now when I say that a cough 


goK rd 
should 


olive 
BY 


omniscience. 
} 
be inquired into and dealt with. 

Let me note the special case of a kind 
] ited loss of 
for more than a very 


of tomeless cough, as with 
If this persists 


few days, it 


voice 


should be considered by an 


expert who examines the throat. It may 
herald—in people of middle life and after 
-very serio disease nd rly di 
nosis in such cases often makes the diff 
ence between life ind tf ith, B t, t 


public is not instructed in these matte 


and often delay until it too lat 
Only the doctor who sees the « 

judge Th expert 1 n { 
I ne ot ! { < 





A Timely Taik 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


sonant noise may earn t title of \ 
| cough, and may ( n not 


than the subconscious d« 


irl for sympathy and attention. Anot 
vuugh may be scarcely lible, 

yrtend the most seriou t 
voice-box, or the occu f f 
able pain in the chest wh es wit 
rl 1! V. 

These medical detai e su tt 
( id r . 4 m { 
H t niv the expert é the n 

ivh, and that t neaning, 

eve may be, de is inquiry in ev 


The * Common Cold” 
coughs; a very brief 
mary statement, but ficient. M 


ncipal concern is with the common co 


So much for 


pri 
the far-too-common cold, for w h ou 
country 18 unfortunatel notorious t 


out the world, and enjovs its 1 
power to mak 1 12] ind ini { 
offensive—not least at t time of year 
There is no quest that the cold in t 
head is commoner lh than in, say, It 
or New Zealand, or, leed, any other p 
of the world. It malady, pt 
haps; but we had better be cautious in 
legating it to that category, for we have 
perhaps, not reckoned with its sé quele, 
doctors ca!l them; and oft t sequel t 


the story 
which nobody likes. 
I have lately been at some pains to st id 


why this mz 


the reason 
neglected by the pubhi ind by the med 
prote ion, i © common among t us, al 
my conclusion is that it is an excellent 
example of the preventable diseases, if v 
hose to take it a ly we should 

Doctor Nave ec mor than 
ent a fe a nat 

\ , | 

ne I i ¢ 

‘ -_ | 








Al 
de 








we call it the Micrococcus catarrhalis, And, 
of course, the germs are scattered when the 
patient sneezes and coughs, and to some 
extent, certainly, even when he speak 
Therefore, we may consider tackling cold 
as we tackle terrible infections, like the 
plague or leprosy; but this is almost im 
practicable and unreasonable. Neverthe- 
less, an infectious germ disease ought to be 
prevented by the principle of isolation, of 
course; and much could be done if we were 
all agreed—including employers, of course 

that the subject of a cold should absent 
himself from the socicty of his fellows, at 
east until the acute symptoms subsid 
Short of that, it is his duty not to cou; 
or sneeze broadcast, but to do what he can 
with a handkerchief for the protection of 
his fellows. 

Further, he should adopt the theory, for 





which there is much evidence, that we heat 
with our ears, and, therefore, that it is not 
necessarv, when addressing a remark to 
invone, to shoot it, at the shortest possible 
range, into his mouth and nose, as if they 
were the organs of he rings, They are not, but 


they are the « gan in which the germs are 
liable to effect a most undesirable lodgement. 
This argument against talking into oth 
people’s noses is of general application 


but pre-eminently to people who have colds, 
or who are not pulously careful 

we all should be about the cleanline of 
gums, and teeth. It is impos- 


ible to spe ik wit wut producing a fine or 


e mouth 


( f nout pray, which may contain 
objectionable vern In loud speer h ucn 
rerms have been 1own to be thrown as 
far as twelve feet They do no harm in 
the ear, Dut are hateful in the nostrils, 
where, as we are told, God planted the 
breath of life 


Mouth Breathers 

But, unfortunately, that is a fact which 
we forget. Nowhere on earth will vou find 
sO many mouth breathers as in our coun 
try. But it was met in the mouth that 
the breath of life was planted. Phe mouth 
Is unfitted to deal with it. But the healthy 


nose 1s of the most admirably adapted 





organs in the bod It is a filter, and keep 
back both germs and dust and dirt which 
would otherwise ent the lune Ch 

le rist ‘ the examine the ’ 

\ f has passed t igh the no find it 
th hitered and T¢ And the rose Warm 


| 4 . . . 
the air, or at least “takes the chill” off it, 


fore it enters the lungs. This is a most 
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valuable service in winter. Again, the nose 


adds moisture to the air, if it be too dry, 
and thus prevents 


] 


t from unduly drving 


the lungs. 

The interior of the nose is perfectly con- 
trived for these purposes. It is not a 
straight passage, as one might have thought 
best, but as tortuous as can be, in order to 
serve asa filter, and it is lined with mucous 
membrane, which is very loose, very richly 
supplied with warm blood, and very capable 
of altering its thickness, so that it may 
ever be able to perform its function of 
modifying the outer air in such a way as 
to make it veritably the breath of life when 
it enters the lungs. 

All this wonderful provision we defeat 
when we breathe through the mouth. And 
for this, amonest other reasons, I formu- 
late my advice: Unless you have something 
to say or to swallow, your mouth should be 
shut—and very often then. 


Troubles from the Nose 
But many people cannot breathe freely 


h both. nostrils, and many more can- 


throug 
not breathe freely through either. What 
are they to do about it? ‘They are, above 
all. the people who are liable to colds: 
and we learn that, for the prevention of 
colds, the first and most absolute necessity 
is to have a healthy nose. The unhealthy 
nose can neither defend the lungs, which 
is its proper dutv, nor defend itself. The 
cerms which enter it, and of whicn it should 
easily dispose—for ghe natural secretion of 
the healthy nose is an antiseptic—prey upon 
it. Hardly is one cold partia ly recovered 
from than another arrives, and after each 
attack the hapless organ is not less, but 
more, susceptible. The throat is lable to 
become involved, and then there is the 
risk that the blood and the whole body may 
be exposed to the chronic absorption of 
pois ns from the infected area. 

For this, the only effective remedy in 

] 


many cases surgical. I happen to be able 


to offer public advice on this matter with 
particular confidence and earnestness, be- 
cause of my own personal experience, From 
childhood I was a subject of colds, even 
though I largely lived out of doors. They 
became worse and worse—and ever more 
frequent. One nostril latterly admitted air 
only with difficulty. T-even began to have 
little whee noises in my chest At last, 
h to consult n expert 
student of the nose—a rhinologist, as we 


would call him (cf. rhinoceros, or nose- 


| 
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horn). He advised an operation, but I 
might try a douche, and I did so for six 
months, with little use. Then he operated 





ind gave me a new nose, free from morbid 


obstructions, free from ‘“dead-ends,” where 


secretions accumulated and went wrong 


o,and 
germs could flourish. This was some 
seventeen years ago, and it transformed my 


life, 


Cured by the Surgeon 

Without the operatior I should very 
possibly have succumbed long ago to pneu 
monia or tuberculosis, thanks to the injury 
which my nose was doing to the lungs 
which it should have pt 
Though required to travel much in infe 


- 


tious railway carriages, and exposed in that 
and other ways as the frequently itinerant 
lecturer must be, I scarcely ever have a 
cold, and I owe the change to the operati yn 
which gave me back a healthy nose. My 
readers know well that I am no lover of 
the knife, and that for many years I have 
publicly condemned the use of the knife in 
so-called surgical tuberculosis, which th 
blessed unlieht can ure and sh Id have 
prevented. Perhaps they will attach all the 
more weight to my present advice that no 
victim of cold ould rest content until he 
is assured that no operative treatment can 
clear the nose and throat which is all that 


is required in hosts of cases. 


Our Faces Are Altering 

Thus we are able toginswer the question 
why we should be specially plagued by the 
far too common cold in our British cities 
Our faces, to tell the truth, are altering in 
shape. How often in the streets do we sce 
al John Bull face? But 
when, abroad, we meet a man with a nar 


i 
’ 


a man with a typ 


row face and protruding nose and mouth 
we rightly gue iim to be a fellow country 
man. Our famous anthropologist Sir 


Arthur Keith, has written upon the subject 


of the degeneration of the Enelish face: 
but, one ought to say, tl urban Enelish 
face, and, indeed, t} ime change is eoing 


on north of the Tweed. The narrow face 
eoes with a narrow palate and a narrowed 
nose; and whilst the narrow palate prob 
ably means that our tenors are unlikely to 
have voices of the Italian qualitv, the nar 


rowed nose means lowered resistance to 





infection, and a happy hunting ground f 


the mwecrococcus catarrhali ind its brat 


marauders 


The Sunlight Question Again 





To th national disady t idd, th 
moke above oul ties. WV t ott t 
est and safest and oldest ll antisept 
the nlieht, and « pe i itra-viK 
iV ] t about half 1 im ! 

in WwW vuld iV, ¢ i t lin 
Our vision. \gain, there lict t 
plague-cloud, as John Rusk led it 

0, above tie l r 
unlight, playing upon t 
tributed to it b nea ‘ too 
yur } and face \ \ » p 
perly and there wot | t 


elements in o d ' 

tinue to be til w ] | 
ow lent : or 4 

own 1, with th f t 

tilize ined and i 

when we learn to use it 


When We Huddle Indoors 
Let me repeat with nev ecent ¢ 
nee, therefore, t 


where in past vears that t 


t 1 our clit t 
loubtle resp l t 
dem of colds, in the v 
idicated. Of t f 
when the great antisept withdrawn. W 
Idle indoo d t 
whi i f t dl 
t owing, 1 \ | 
the nd mislead t 
cold t outside t 
Cold nd. the the t 
ind m th to ( 1 rut 
t D Reo] p S | 1 
Sur t Le n. Child } 
1 our shadow ) rut t 
t t de, nor wl n 
ullied n} ht ill t ] ] 
mea ( the nn t { 
te v, charact t nt 
which | iN 
wide { f t 
And e again « { 
n to repeat t | Let 
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ANOTHER 
CINDERELLA 


Willlam C. Lengel 


NRICO PATRI was a teacher of 
singing. The sign on the door said 


as much. It said more. It said he 


was an exponent of the lost art of del 


canto, Which means, as you no doubt know, 
ing And to listen to the 














voice of the youne maestro as he a ym 
panied himself n olfeegio exerci es, you 
would ree that those sounds made sweet 
mus! rel canto in | 

Enri seated at the grand piano, and 

t more t 1 twenty-eight, was a strikin 
fi ( The piano wi » placed in re 

tionship to th t that his curly black 
hair, his ivory-coloured skin, and sharp-cut 
feature tood in ir silhouette, while hi 
eyes always seemed a bit troubled, as if 
the beauty and emotion of the music he 
pia ed found expr ion there. 

\t the opposite end of the room was an 
ancient highboy On one wall hung a gor 
geous tape trv, and the drape ries at the 
windows were of ve w silk. A couch and 
two William and Mary hairs completed 
the equipment of the studio 

Enrico Patri owned none of these fin 
trappings. They were all front: in othe 
words, pure bluff. The piano was rented, 


the couch and the chairs were being bought 
on instalment, while the tapestry and the 
highboy were simp! loan exhibit. 

Enrico had learned that eetting a fortun 


in this strange land of America, already 


vercrowded wit vocal teachers, was not 

sO easy after all: but had learned in this 

country he now called his own that. it 
' ] ] ’ 

bie not do to t be known that pi 

perity had not ce led upon him, that 


« Wa trugeline for a foot wld, and that 


en \ precariou 


He had advertised in the musical trade 


pn ers 
Papers, and he had sent out announcc 


ments, but the few pupils who had come to 
’ | 
him were either without funds or without 


influence. That is, all ex 


} 1 


timid, flower-like girl who came for lesson 
every Thursday at 6.30 in the evening 
[ler name was Doris Kent—a self-confessed 
Jébutante of this season. But she was a 


irl whose ambition soared above the but 


terfly of the social whirl. That is the way 
he put it, at least 

When Enrico first saw her, he would 
never have guesst d that she was a adébu 
tante. She looked — well, abby; het 


face was so thin, and she seemed so frail 


Then she paid for each lesson in small bills 
| 

and small coins, wherea the average 

wealthy society girl would either pay with 


I 
a cheque or fail to pay at all. But Doris, 
sensing that Signor Patri questioned thi 
incongruity between her cial status and 
appearance, had expla ned, 


1 


You see,” she told him, “my fathe1 


he in Wa Street, you know—is abs 
lutely opposed to my having a careet Of 
ourse, I dislike to oppose his wishe vou 
fion’t think I’m doing wrong, do vo 

but I simply aust sing! Father i » strict 


I even have to 
trance to be sure I'l] not be seen 


“Ah, me, it’s such a pity to be born with 
i silver poon n ne’ mouth! Bette to 
be poor and ve freedom than to be rich 
ind live only to follow rule Mi Kent 
had sighed 

This wa Mi Kent r ) evenin 
nd prompt! t 6.30 t e Wa 1 timid 
<nock on the 1 

“Come t 1 Signor Pat 


\h, m little rliRa ad wa, a Very FOOd 


evening,” said Enrico. 
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Miss Kent 


shyly. “Oh, Mr. Patri, vou ouldn’t say 


things vou don’t mea calling me a prema 
douna 
‘Sure, ves, that’s right -frima donna,” 


‘Oh, Mr. Patri, do vou really think Pm 


going to ing be a eat never? ” Her 
voice wa tremulou — j ne eaned_ for 
ward, breath 

“Sure, ves, that’s 1 t If vou study 
ind work hard, vou will be a eat singer,” 


people, and have them lauel nd crv | 
cause they are ippy whe thie hear m 
sing. Oh, Mr. Patri, t you just picture 
them? Tell me, how soon will I be 
real singer 
“Soon, mavbe, if vou tudy and k 
hard and practise \ll the time I must tel 
you to practise and work, and work and 
practise. Now, did vou do ) exercise 
one hour each day " len ncle 1 nrico 
Little Miss Kent ook he ead in ent 
row and i han “T?’m orry, Mr 


Patri, but \ ee father h been hom 
from Wall Street every dav with——wit} 
with the— with the it, and J] ruldn’t 


practise with him there, so I cur I’m 

not very well prepare 
Signor Enrico Patri tried to ] ‘ 

“But that won’t do. \ must work. You 


must do better next time 


He seated himself it the ano wl 
Doris took off her hat. That. in effect. v 
what he did. but with it poetrv and 
{ icf ot mot nf And ; % { 
esture as she t t 
the mass f ris that 1 1 pressed 
down by he lose-fitth tocue 

Enrico wa m oe 
musician, a litt ’ t nN most 
of us, a ¢ Id f p , | tin? } 
each time e watctl i 1) in the ofiyl] 
ict rf emovin ae | t key ( 
curl » tantaliz ( } 1] , 
ist the impul to ] ' nd 
take he l wry — temptit 
» desirable But t ) t valine 
teacher of sit , dare evi thin] ! 
thoughts, let alone put them into t 


\\ al 


tern ritical. impatie 1) t 
ve ot tea \\ ) tl 1 

() when are Ve 
i to 1 e | } tt 

| te tho ‘ 

Sone ! ( \ ) ant 
! it t “ wit ‘ \ 
> mu UIT I] I 


>} . Mr Dae oe 
) It 1 
| he put het l 1 \ ) 
n 
oi ( \ l i Nery 
" 
ae 3 | 
] 
jueczed them so t ( 
Pat ' f 
’ 
| ; ” 1 , ; 
" P|] ¢ \ t 
} t ) 1 
YT 
S nut n } t t 
watch he ind \ { 
‘ WV read 4 
“ \ . ¢ - 
re V ett 
} ] } + 


“ , 
()}) ‘ ! 
\ (; ] > 
He wondered \ 
\ t { 
, } 
t ¢ 
Yet tren ed { 
" ) t | + 
' t ] \ 
Plait + } t 
' 
He f t 
t} , ' 
\ (ood t 
( F + ¢ 
t 
Or t r f : 
lo] } i ¢ t 
] t t 1) \ 





when she got home. She walke d rf 
the fron’ portals and straight upstairs t 
her room. Cheeril he called out: 
“Never mind helping me, Céleste. Ph 
change mvself. You run right along to the 
movies. ” 
her little bed, in 
her sorry little room in the big, crowded 
Because there was no servants’ entrance 
to the house Doris lived in. She had no 
‘r. She had no father at all 


’ 





ste, the maid, was real only a 
dreams are real. 

‘Oh dear,” sobbed Doris. “It’s grand to 
pretend to be a Society girl, but it would be 
much grander to be one. And T do wish | 
had a piano so I could work hard and be a 


great singer. It’s » hard to remember 
just the notes those ‘mi’s’ and ‘ah’s’ and 
‘oo’s’ are begun on Vish I could get a 


job in the Ten Cent Store at the music 
counter. ” 

Suddenly Dori it up straight on her 
bed. She forgot that she hadn’t had any 
supper and wasn’t likely to get any 
‘That,” she said yemniy, “was an 
spiration. I will get a job—no, a positi 

at the music counter at the Ten Cent 
Store. Then I can sing all the latest hit 
and maybe the girl who plays the piano 
will play my exercises for me, too.” 

Doris was so excited that she forgot he 
but also it was hard for het 
to get to sleep. it wa late when she 
too late, in fact, 
for her to go to her regular job in the candy 


was huner\ 


awoke the next morning 


factory, where she wv a chocolate dipper 
She knew she would have her wages docked 
for being late, so she decided to devote th 
lay, regardless@of the monev lost 
ing a job nearer to her heart’s desire. 
Doris put on her best and only Sunday 





dress, and as often happens in real life 
much oftener than not he found an em 
ployment manager of a Ten Cent Store, 
who listened with sympathetic attention to 
he reasor lor nt ] t 1 posit n 
she did. Not on lid he give her a place 
but the pay was fourteen d i 1 week, 
two dol] t rad en paid 
{ lip 1 it 

] \ \ ] t thre muinter wit 
Doris \ med ‘I 1 the way Till 
could play the cur t hits was marvell 
to behold to t She would p 
up on the p ya \ ) iK rd nevi 
seen bhefo id , } y soone pl ed 


the first measure than he could almost 
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lose her eye and play the rest That’s 
how simply popular nes are written 
Tillie was blonde and vigor and cap 
able She knew when a nile meant 
b ind when it wa ’ tation to 
flirt Chere was alwa ’ d es sheet 


music count 
Doris seemed to know better than to try 


the society - girl-gruff-father-opposed-to-a 
career story on Tillie, so when Tillie took 
her to lunch the first day, she confessed 
her ambitions, of wanting to practise and 


sing the songs, and about her vocal les 
and her vocal teacher. 

“Why, that’s ereat, kid,” said Tillic 
‘Smoking cigarettes has just about finished 
mv voice. So you can’t sing too much to 
suit me. But you’re a pretty kid, and I'd 
advise you to watch out for that vocal 
teacher of yours.” 

Then Doris told Tillie that there was no 
danger, because Signor Enrico Patri re 
garded her as a wealthy society girl, fat 
beyond the reach of his dreams. Som 
times she wished she hadn’t pretended a 
ic had: it would be wonderful to be loved 


1 





yy one so handsome and so disting 
i, exponent of the lost art 


<Jo 


Doris was in a glow when she went f 
her next |e n. Tillie had praised het 
voice; customers had asked for encores; 





he wa ire now that she could sing. Her 
thin, pale little face was flushed with ex 
tement as she knocked on the studio door, 
and while e entered timidly at Enrico’s 
bidding, her smile was not so timid, and 
f es we bright 
best Sunday dress was nothit like 

the poor, drab little suit she had worn 
before when she came for her lessons Tl 
frock was light and colourful; it was like 
the springtime 


‘How pretty is my little Arima donna 
cried Signor Patri 

“Oh, do vou think so? ” smiled Dori 
‘Why, this is just a little old thing I in 


tended vin t Célest , m maid when 
thev be 1 Wi wre Kirt in 
But, of « I’m glad vo t it’s 
S : yrett very pretty,” admired 
ho n Patri ih ) 1 not keep hi 
( off he B let hope vour les- 

mn owill is you are pretty 
Oh { { be 1 gvreat si rpri e for 





| 
| 
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Sa aad. ait 


** Signor Enrico Patri tried to look severe. 


won't do. You must work. 


you,” id Dori 
and practised 

Father and Mr. T. P. Morgan, 
the banker, vou kni and Mr. Schwab, 
and some other big men in Wall Street, al] 
went away co T had 


sa 


r 


yn) 


ve worked 


and 


hard 


faithfully 


0 


SO 4 


yw 
ona big consolidation, 
y) 


3 


“But that 


You must do better.’ ”’ 


lot and 


belove | piano 


lot of 


time 


Good ! Now: 
Mi, mi, mi, 
for 


Dori 


M 


Ni Ww 


And 


minute 


™m 
fift 


ang 


so on t 


n 
a 





Cio? 


; P , 
wie Be PN 


} ; : 
enthusiasm grew. \ voice! \ voice ! He, 


Enrico Patri, exponent of the art of de/ 
canto, had discovered a voice! And he 


offered a prayer of thanks to the Virgin, 
“Do you really think I can sing? ” Dor 
asked timidly, 





2 
3 


we 
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¥, Ses 


So as, & 


“Ah, signorita, 


pered, 
* Now, 
be roed D« 


from those 
“A song, 


Wo! 


ris, 


. 


‘It would be such 





- < 
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Ai es an 


* He seated himself at the piano, while Doris took off her hat. That, in effect, 
was what she did, but with what poetry and grace of motion | "“—p. 


like an angel,” he whis- 


vou give me a 


exercises 


yes, 


” 


said Signor Patr 


cong? 


a relict 


“many 
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songs you W ill s : Before you or the 
world is much older you will sing the great 
DD was t! led werv- inch of bi 

Oh Mi Patri. vou are . 2 roman 
er,” she said 

No, it is all true ( id “Tn davs to 
come, perhaps, t mav be mv good fortune 
to be remembered as the t ae ok wie 
famous Doris Kent 


“Oh, Mr. Patri! ” breathed Dori 
“But come,” said Mr. Patri. 
losing time. You w 
to keep your interest up. Wel 


n find best for vo 


We are 


let's 
voice just 


see 


what we ca 


now,” 

He rummaged through a ise, disorderly 
stack of sheet mu lying on the back of 
his piano. “Ah,” he iid, “here is a little 

ng that I will ne for you, nd if vou 


1, It is called 
t means ‘Why?’ 
ong, and there- 
It is Sa 1, so I 
Listen—.——” 
as he 


like it, I will teach it to 
‘Warum?’ In English tl 
It is very simple, this little 
hard to 
sing it when I am most 


fore it is very ne, 

Iippy. 
The shadows deepened in the r« 
ang the plaintive, sadly-sweet 


has given eternal voice to the 


ym 
music that 
utpouring of 


i lonely poet's heart That pleading, eve 


inquiring note of lover’s insiste 
why! why! 

It made Doris crv, and when he fini 
Signor Patri patted her head gently and as 


heeks Tl 
nt, elf 


gently kissed her on both « 
th stood 





there a mom 


OoOnscwons 
nscious, 


embarrassed, then Signor Patri went back 
to the piano to teach Dor her first real 
ng, 

It had seemed ) mpt¢ ) Ca ‘ 
when he had sung it, but Doris found it 
Was not easy at all—that , at first—but 
presently shi in t in h a way that 
Signor Patri was again all in a glow. And 
now Dori ired ent m 

“Yes, I am satisfied! ” he cried. “TI wil] 
make you a great sineer But once a week 
for lessons—that is not e1 rh We must 


Ger 





what vou sue tl My t 
you know 

‘Let me see our ft the ! rie 1 Ent co 
“T will tell him what a d hter he h; 
that he does not know I don’t care how 
manv millions he is worth: h 1] at 
nothing compared with t old of 
voice. He must not stop y Come, 


go together to see him now 


eX 


work t 


lee rev 
And Enrico Patr 


melody on his 


that 
little 


3) 

é 

t iY 
vhat t 
me | 
oth 


Mr 


ther 


he dared 


ie 
) 
tT, 
l 
uN 
] } 
that 
o 
1 
| 
9 
' 
t 
W 


Patri,” 


y r—a 
and I w?Z tell all 
tr, Mr. Pat 


n 


) 


uid De We must 
an’t be t 
tle lat But w \ 
I well be reat 


i. 
cso 
+ t ¢ 
t st 
1 VW I 
+ f le 
1 ut f 
1) \\ 
1 
) 
i 
T + 
j 
1 
t ri 











cas 
oe 
LC 
‘O 
é 
Nit 
:' 
{ i 
VPillie 
1 <} 
d sl 
But 
een 





Imm 
in Ss 
Patri 

( 
+ on 


l 
1 
i | I 
f, 
x Iro 
tay 
e ot 


” 


aid Tillie 
ried Dori 


\owheres in pat 


‘Now 


’ 


oO one 


listen; it 


take vocal 


just tell your 


on for the 


ir Harbour. 


nb Mm mney 


( Cty I wen 
yours pay for it 
o back a ttle 
e everything seem 
ind Doris, who 
nly job of dip 
dream ruld 
PN tear Be 
\ odmother in 
n Signor Patri 
heart’s content. 
r practical pel 
kid; t the 
t e could never 
tri that she would 
yy Chie 1mmMme4r 
t et nanne 
1m onal fathe 
n f ing to Bat 
\ en cVe > 
t-elf was as com 
e-ort 
! nexpected 
uM bidden t 
Pat teacher ot 
a in 1 
look at the 
e wa in 
t r nearhs ) 
t 1 pia 
nt thre } } 
] And Siot 
\ k 
t m. the 
\ 
£ the n 
for t 
t to te 
\\ I ’ 
port So ma 


my pupils go there You, perhap 


tc 
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I 
Newport for the summer, too, 
‘Oh, Mr. Patri, isn’t that the strangest 


hing! Here [ was coming to tell you that 


~U 


[ 


were going to Bar Harbour. I’m so 
rry—and just when we were getting along 


famously. 


‘Promise that you will work hard whil 
am gone,” said Mr. Patri 
“Ves; I will work hard, and I wi 
you, and I’ll miss you dreadfully,” said 
Doris 
You will think of me ed 
tri And \ will mi me 
Ye lots and { uid Dori 
1, Sévuorita, you are ) weet 
ming. You ike me very, ve Y ) 
me, ve meée hand I k ) 
old it tight. I put it to my | 
i vou not feel heart eat ( ) 
t feel it beat ve very fast \h 


mustnt th m that wa t 
yu Se it vuld he w | t 
} t t ‘ W | ever ‘ 
thre Vv caret No, M 
O I the I 
forget pel infatuat 
1 ret the fall, we'll I 
Pil fo I’ve hurt M 
Pat I di I t but it’s t] 
best—as jy n ( | M 
raat 1 1 wish y esst mn 
Lh, signorita ; t! 
1 | a but D \\ 
it ed t Line < 
t pie t 
‘ no | rt 1] 
wa tit = ( 
The i l estin Pat t 
\ te hi t es ! payment ( 
i¢ Chie { ment 0 ma ) ( 
Lure the emed l | ke 
Si Patri Wit t he 
‘ t Wit t t 
he 4 l ve »v t 
Is A \ Id to n ( O 
ent pe mot l » Pat 
mere mp t 
Wit rut } Id ill VW 
j x. oD - to fee t 
! ; ‘ He} 
? | \\ ! 1 ) 
| ent N \ ( come 
) { I 1¢ | ! \ $ { t Ie in il 
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the heart of Enrico Patri. What was he to 
do? 


sje 
Doris 


imount ( 


had 1 fhiity 
would have paid 
the 


had at one time in het 


sy the end 
five dollars, tie 
tor 
money she had ever 
life, and the thought of 
huge sum almost frightened het 

Doris had 


se( ond hand 


ave 


eleven vocal | It was most 


vending such a 
] £ 


alway wucht her clothes at 
stores, and 
thought it would be in these places that 
she would outfit herself un, 

But Tillie told her what every wise 
York knows, which is that at the 
end of the sea Fifth Avenue 

well-advertised 
to clear out their stocks, at prices 
that are ridiculously low. 

So, for the first time in het 
guided by Tilhe, did het shopping on the 
Avenue. Una 
feared 


S Ops. 


woman 
ons the smart 


} 


specialty shops have not-too 


sales 
life, Doris, 
companied, she would have 
even to enter these haughty litth 
But however fearsomely she may 
entered, she ca 
radiant. 
Within two day 
of a tailored suit, an 
for both costumes, silk stockines, pum 


hav e 





| 
and oxfords. She had spent exactly seventy 
one dollars—sixteen dollars ove her cap 
tal, which Tillie isisted on adva I to 
her 


“Don’t worry, aid Tillie 


back, once from you and several 
commissions on sale t the musi unt 
before you desert n lor I ee 


said Doris. 

“Well, I'll see that you do,” said Tilli 
“Kid, now vou look like a million dollaz 
When you get used to these swell ra 
you'll be wearing them and finer o1 
as if you’d been doing it all vour ( 
Kid, you were born to look swell.” 

Doris made the 1 Cent Store rasp 


She made it Pp Then at noor “tim 


Till e playe ] Do l VOoCal exer es, while 
Doris sang t lem Phi tore manager who 
at first could 1 ( is ca tarted 


nons¢ e. But bef id the coun 
te he found t t it 1 1 t mast 
popular department in the st opp 

crowded the aisles t { eal nieued 
Voice \nd » aon lL have recognized 
in the slim, lovel possessed 1 the 


colourless Doris of a lew da befor 





she finished with the exer ( Dori a 
the latest hits from Tin P \ P 
who had had no idea « 
for her to sing ‘othe ent popul 1 
bers, and in no time at the yunter 
helves were almost ‘ t 

That,” aid Tillie modest] . wa I t 
head-work. ‘Tillie, vou « t t 


\nd d 


idn’t the kid ky: s ’em off the 


ri V that n n 1 Do 
lect, t t 
ter in the tt | 
n Pa \ le n p 
n Pp yer we 
Ing to pe ( | ( t 


her S D 
pape \ ee 
Dor 14 t | ( t 
< t! t 
( n it \ t 
that — 
‘ I 
ould like t 
1 Tilli 
t S 


work M S 
“ - 
i i “ 

ive 1 t | ( 
t isten t 
l, on I t 1 
j } 
t lady, | Mt St 
VV d be thre , 
’ ‘ 

| ( 

ip 

J iid M . \ 
iv i tryv-out \ | 


Bronx. I want t ee how the littl 








] 


ladv looks on the stage; 


then we will fix 
nan act for the Bi lime 
That ound reason ble,” aid Tillie 


Whereupon Mr. Steck kk a dignified 


departure, and Pillie went to break the 


news to Doris. 





asking 


“Kid,” she said, “this is not a riddle I’m 
you, but don’t be afraid: What 
would vou do with three hundred dollars a 


“Three hundred dollars a week? ” 
echoed Doris 
“Ves, less 
railroad fare, tips, et cetera. To cut 


the salary of a pianist, income 


long story short, kid, you are in vaude 


ville, you are a queen of the footlights, 


yu are—good heavens, the kid’s fainted ! 
<jyeo 
It should not be thought that Doris was 
I What healthy, 


of nineteen, bubbling over with 


inmindful of her succe 
normal girl 
the jov of life, consciou not only. of 
nature’s gift of a beautiful voice, but of 
physical beautv as well, would not accept 

h homage as was her due? So, all a 


flutter inside. Doris talked calmly enough 
that he had recovered 


“Oh. but I do wish Mr. Patri could know 
} he w yuld be proud. 
And oh, Tillie, how am I ever going to 
pay you Of course, you will come and 


play tor me You will be my accompanist, 


“Not on vour life,” said Tillie. “Why, 
, plano not like it 
vould have to be plaved for you when you 
get an act fixed up for yourself—with a lot 

You want 


as act and vou’ lave to have a 


Now, I know how vou feel about it, 


id, but even if I could play as well as 


1 think—which I can’t—I wouldn’t leave 
t New York town and eo on the road 
tor a million dollar I haven't got much 
a job, but T get y lonesome tor a 
ht of Fift \venue nd | uiway when 
l’ve gone for a week, I get the blue 
“Don’t worry about that, thoueh. Old 
in Steck will find a real Bie Time artist 


to play lor vou 


“Oh, Tillie, that spoils half the fun of 


t Why I won't know how to get along 
Without you any more 

“You'll get along all right, kid,” said 
Tillie, “You'll go a lone distance with 
that Wonderful voice of 
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, you’ll forget me in a 


cood looks. Why 
a 

‘Never, never, never! ” protested Doris 
“Well, let's forget that part of it, then,” 
uid Tillie, 
tor that try-out 

“Oh, dear,” said Doris, “I’m getting to 
be afraid. It’s not so hard singing here in 


\ 
\¢ 


‘and practise on ome nes 


the store, because that’s only in fun But 
in a theatre it’s different. Oh, I do wish 
Mr. Patri was here to tell me whether | 
am placing my tones right. I do wish he 


could hear me! 

“Well, for goodness’ sake! ” cried Tillie 
“You sing good enough for 
The audience at the Acme 


whether vou produce your 


anybody, kid. 
Theatre won’t 
know or care 
tones in your head or in your throat. All 
they’ll think is, ‘Gee, that’s a swell kid, 
swell.’ See! Now for- 
eet all this trained-voice business and sing 
like God intended you to 

\ll right, Tillie,” said Doris. “{’ll do 
that, but do you think if I should make a 
uccess, and if Mr i 


and is proud of me 


: : 
and she sure sing 


‘Why, you poor kid, if that’s the way 
vou ,feel about it, Tl give it him if he 
It’s terrible—this love stuff. 


kids fall for movie-actor me for truck 


\\ hereupon lillie wrote a letter addre ed 
to Mr. Enrico Patri at Newport It was 
returned to her by the post oft e, and she 


Was not at all Irprise ] But she was mad 


I knew that retcn Wa oO! kiddin 
, 1 
el i | le Sald 


vut, a timid, shrinking, fearsome little 
ppeared on the stage of the Acme Theatre 
wfore an audience that actually seemed 


ympani 





nents, and the one-man orchestra of the 
eatre id eff 1 himself 
Tillie was trembling a h as Doris 
‘Good heaven e said, “the kid’s going 
to collaps re e born 


She tried to catch Doris’s eve, but Doris 





wasn’t seeing anything just then, So Tillic 
lye to p \nd Do sang, Her full- 
throated, glorious voice wa thin and 
pipin ind Tillie pounded hard on_ the 
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keys to cover her deficiences. When the wings she would have seen Mr. Steck usin 
first mer w f hed, the audience ap h handkerchief 1 most 


plauded out of eer pitv for the timid = manner 


thro > m ‘ ‘ ‘ nee ind knew \l . 
now Doris w iffering, thrust her out on Answer, \ 


the stage again Wh hast 
She had insisted on singing the Tschai- C} 
kowsky me next She argued that she ee 


would feel surer of herself, because Signor ippeal, whil he ' \ P 
Patri had taught it to her, and it was the 1eart-break n 
nly sone in whi he had had professional Then, as she retreated t { 
coaching. collapsed in the arms of Mr. S 
That was true enough, but when it came “Come. child. con I 
to the piano accompeniment, an acc ympani You ive I t t t 
ment as important as the song, Tillie was rh al) thi n t | ( 
not so sure of her part, so Doris half closed to them and vt t t 
her eves and tried to imagine he elf back The i t t 
in the studio the evenin he id first 1g morc Sin t { \ 
this lovely, despairing plaint of the broken iow if it j 
hearted poet ‘But | wasn't t ! 
‘Oh, why are all the roses so pale, Doris, after . 
My love, come tell me why? audience I was to M 
Oh, why, with grasses once so hale, Oh, w 
D d id ‘My little pri I an 
Now the Lie wa ent, wondering of you! ” And there | Pat 
expectant. But Doris was not on the sta “Oh!” cried Dori 
of the Acme Motion Pict Theat only t e ft \nd 
her physi il ir W there Ir p t ( ill the wavy f on s t t t lay 
was singing to Enri Patri, and it seemed me! Oh, I’m 
the most if ss n the world whe No renorie at 
ic b t t ve of ft ) that ‘ive not et , t I 
to the th npa ent of the pi you I am what 
10uld he ded the ) ) Or tor ot 1 1! pn! I > ¢ | 
the or ) As D | limpse tlic : | 
the o i t the I lito? m | | nt I 
she even 1 ed that t 1 t he i ) wain You I 
Patri So ne to n ( yr wit “Yes, Mr. Pat I 
er voice ‘ eart, her She tho t vou see, I’m. oe« y t 
we W d ry surt ] \ t Cx t t I no { mu t t 
She had achieved the ambition of her Jif now | t 
She had made othe rv by the ee A ve 
beauty of her voice She Saw a woman ir “And I t k it wo tt 
the audience blinking her eves to keep back f we beat it { C 
the tears She knew Tillie wv bine fo “ond tt e t 


Nappiness, and | id it ooked into the real on their n 
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“TheValentine Immortal 


6 ROWLAND GREY : 
TD OD °AD°AD°AD°AD°AD°AD°QQ*QDD 


T is a double-dyed error to place the four- 
teenth of February upon the long lst 
of forgotten festivals, For has not genius 

lelighted to honour St. Valentine by laying 


varlands of everlasting flowers upon his now 


Few of the daughters of to-day know 


he history of the messe ngers ol 


di vinty « rinolined great grand- 





Roman damsels 

ceived love tokens at this auspicious date, 
long before Christianity made a vain effort 
to change the amatory nature of the holiday 
edicated to Venus by associating it instead 
with a canonized bishop of whom little is 
known 


From Romantic Italy 
It was not, however, Julius Ceasar and 
s legions who introduced the Valentine to 
ir woad-clad ancestors, with baths, central 
ating and other luxuries. It had a 
larmingly romantic advent when a young 
French prince, taken prisoner at the Battle 
of Agincourt, was incarcerated in the Tower 
of London. There he enlivened his cap- 
tivity by composing the Valentines long 





in France, and sending them to the 
lady—or ladies—of his choice. Like other 
poets, he was fond of reading his effusions 
loud to the numerous visitors permitted by 
us courteous jailers. ‘The new way of woo- 
ing speedily became the fashion. The King 
himself expressed a desire to see these 
Valentines, and the illuminated book of 
pies sent to him is said to be in the royal 
brary to this day. Whether gallant Harry 

Monmouth used them is an intriguing 
uestion. It is possible, seeing that he was 
iquestionably handier with a sword than 


For centuries afterward , the Roman 
Custom of drawing 1 ov Valentines w 
Widely observed in Ky mn ind Scotland 
Uhe a na Written bute Were on 

etam Posed nto l of more or | 


value. Curiously enough, in their latter 
days Valentines reverted to their former 
flimsy and sentimental form. 


“The iron of our age has not entered the 
all,” boasts 

the chronicler of a visit to “Cupid's 
Factory” writing in “All the Year Round ” 


national soul so deeply after 


in. 1863. This gentleman, who imitates the 
Dickensian touch rather hapq ily, does much 
to establish this date as the apog of th 





Valentine. 


430,000 Valentines! 

Somewhat earlier, Poct Laureate Southey 
records in one of his famous Commonplace 
Books that the post mistress at Kendal 
realized quite a handsome sum annually by 
the extra twopences she was legally allowed 
to demand for their delivery. 

It is startling to read the statistics regard- 
ing the number of Valentines posted in 1862, 
Four hundred and thirty thousand is a b 

ire, yet these insatiate Victorians required 
another twenty thousand a year later. 


xcept for a Jeremiad over the fact that 
‘the small glazed hearts and varnished 


lowers” used in large quantities were 
made in Germany, “though now being 
equalled in England,” the report of 


“Cupid’s TFactory” is written in rosé 
coloured ink. 
pounds a week to run this highly perfumed 


It cost nearly three hundred 


business. The export trade was fast recove 
ing the blow dealt to it by the American 
Civil Wat The rush to the gold fields 
accounted for a boom in two-guinea Valen 


tines printed on satin and embroidered with 


pearls. These elegant souvenirs were sent 
out to the digger lrawn incomparably for 
in Punch by rare John Leech. Presum- 
ly they returned them to their absent 
flames. e 
Cupid’s Factory 
The work in Cupid Factory, all lac 
per, silver and ardent vows, wa ippre 
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priately d 





me by irls The 
] 


looked 


reports I 


healthy and happ Phe work 
seven in the morning until eight at 
with intervals dinner and_ te: 
received fifteen n week 

+ | + 


Pwo poets we also kept « 


prevailing modes, and rejoiced to m: 
spoonbill bonnet irce of 
merriment 

Fell me, gent! fait 

Why such y t 1 wear 

Surely all your w are fled 


Minor bards of 192¢ 

old days wl 
: : 

jingling hansoms 


jolly 


The Pictorial Rash 


Valentine sent by a noble v 


love’s language. 


When Did It Die ? 


When and why t Valentine di 
puzzling question | poet ave 
and twittered twenty 1 on ve 


distra ight Ophelia ang th ng t 


supper of beetsteak and oyster sauce 


What no on ems to know ju 
‘the windows of small stationers ceas 
break out int t pre ) il rash in the 
pation of the feast of St. Valentin 
Dudley Ward in } memoirs quote 


admiring 


pretty 





the premise “The com yard, a highl 
prosperous person,’ ed to drive up to th 
door in a hansom_= cab The seriou 
minstrel” had to walk, although re 
splendent in raven n ts with a cloak 
with a velvet « i Sad to sa he wa 
paid at a low ra \ specimen of h 
style is as follow 

Ne’er doubt : vows I make; 

A constant heart ‘ in shal 

Rather thar ius e’er to wander, 

lime the t1 heart 1 t grow tonder 
That tw pence i lin Wa ! price ot thes 
verses may mak n f us envious 


count who wa 
either a danget rival of the hero of t 
raven ringlets or secretly did busine with 
him. 
] ind beneath t tice 
My dark-eved | 
Though stand th thy lattice 
Th vill not thinl f1 
The modern lov can scarce be 
Imagined supplying | old bean” with 
PI 
this sort of thing if “old bean” be still in 


] 


} 
ecnoes 


sweetly in our I Kingsle k 
thre true naturalist WV . bast n 
Valentine on the tradition that birds pail 
punctually on the f of Februar 
Christina Rossetti w vely sequer 
of Valentines to her 1 n the 
1 wide divergence l fror the 
original intention. 
Some sav that t V: ntir Wi 
; the coars vulearit ; + 
degraded If ven ( killed 
\\ S. Gilbert mi \ 
| luring th f ( ca 
in Fun of his pet det Nay n I] 
wedding an Emy t ind fa 
to make beautiful t t tart 
scription 
Beauty and t I 


even 


Gilbert w powerle 1 


) en age ot entimen 


Pepys, Lamb and Dickens 





By whom the Valentine h: een rend 
ortal in pr it ver, 
By acu ( trio « 
most lamous to cor I t 
ject ive Febru 
thre 1 P ] 1) Y ~ 
Samn Pep was t n 
t Valentine, fo 
M n all t n t lor 
vith much } I H | 
ports of t cost jewe] 
King Charl ind ‘ 1 N 
(;awynn and compan HH “ 
himself ¢ \ ( 1 ¢ 
present will serve ‘ 
| iward i 
al ai Vile Va i ( \ ] 
I hive poun ut 
tina ‘ nt : 
n been Valentin \l ‘ I 
tter when . \ 5 
ind we hea nk M 
fe to S W. Batter I 
half a dozen 1 f 
Ik stockin al 


” 


“The Immortal Go-between 
If Pepys gives tl \ ntin t 


turesque nook in 
ne t in one / 
I } »k ( 1 1¢ I \ I 
n hin t 
ne n { 
mystical a t 
tead of crozier H how 
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\ wonderful old Valentine of 1846 





Thi remark tre red by t family of its own Fach the petals of the flow 
i up, disclosing iu t y we i 

" ri } 1) ¢ ‘ . . les4 ] ' ‘ ha \{ ry } f l t 
Weal and ail f pent twopenny postman midriff to Destow : iter pages OF alriest 
sinks under a loa delicate embarra mockery he ends alt eriously * Visions 
ments not h wdin ‘It is scarcely of Love. of Cunpids. of Hvmen’s eternal 

] ] 1 2. a > 2 ope 

aid on nt t hemeral court ( ymmonplac s which hai ing been will 








is loving town.” = always be 


ep 


Qu Wald oversial over that [wo great nov ts, one living and on 
popul mblem, the bleeding heart, assert dead, have n Valentines classical. A 
ne that t n Warranty for its ou tiit | | ( eatest—need only a 

noi mythology ft would be just a hard nib” and “a sheet of best gilt-edged ” 
logical, Lamb consid for a lover to to achieve t vest Valentine ever written 


Whisper tenderly “Aman 
4807 


la, have you a Happy morta who can still enjoy the 
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Waverleys may not be aware that the first 
edition of one of the 
entitled “St. Valentine’s Day” o1 
Maid of Perth.” Nearly the 
action of this spirited story is set on Valen- 
and Valentine’s Day, and it 
shows how in pre-Reformation Scotland the 


popular was 
The 


whole 


most 
lair 
tine’s Eve 


religious observance was strictly underlined. 
The chivalrous armour 
hotly-contested fait 
craftsman and 
present. 


won the 
skilled 


exceeding 


r who 
] 


mak was a 
offered her an 
“Tt was a small ruby cut 
form of a heart and transfixed with 
a golden arrow, and was enclosed in a small 
purse made of links of the finest work of 
steel, as if it had been designed for a 
hauberk for a king. Round the 
the purse were these words: 


pretty 
into the 


verge of 


Love’s < 
Cleave hearts 
, 


Through mail shirts 


ott is invariably too accurate 


Sir Walter S 
for his tale of “an agi 
steel” not to be 


authority. 


of velvet and bright 


regarded as a reliable 


Thomas Hardy’s Tragic Valentine 
Mr. Thomas Hardy in “Far From t 
Madding Crowd” uses a girlish prank and 


a scrap of scented paper as a means to tragic 





endings. The heroine, Bathsheba, buys a 
Valentine for a little boy, “a gorg 

illuminated and embossed design in post 
octavo.” Her maid tempts her to send it 


asa joke to the morose |} 
she mistakenly thinks impervious to her 
His ass 
a sombre passion has 
will not admit it 
evil hour she 


charms. 





even to herself. In an 
finds and uses an old seal 
with the audacious motto “Marry me” to 


secure the envelope of the fateful Valentin: 
leading to disaster upon disaster. By a sad 
irony another lover has the cruel task of 
identifving tl W Bat veba is not 
even tried to di 1 Dx te , dey 
tion, a manly ] pain of Boldw 
cau him t | n It 1 n 
worthy of any tl ] e and come 
woman,” he blurts out, and Mr. Hardy’ 


conclu 


Sam’s own epistolato 





of Sam Weller precedes that of mischievous 
Bathsheba. Dickens, indeed, twi mmor- 
talized the Valentine. For Bardell v. Pick 
wick, the most celebrated > ever tried 
Street, came into court on the 


fourteenth of February. Even 5S 


in Fancy 


covery of that “remarkable coincidence 
evoked no smile from poor cresti llen Mr 


Pickwick. “ Walentine’s Day, sit Reg’ lar 


good day for a breach o’ prot 


Sam Weller’s Humorous 
Composition 
Bubbling over with the 1 est humout 


the description of the 


have lo 
instead of bei , 
s window wit! nic . f a 


we should 
his memory 
printseller’ 


couple of human he. 


and cooking before a « f 

a male and femal 

attire, the gentleman n n 
coat and white trou 

deep red pelisse witl 

were approaching 

eyes up a serpenti avel 1 < les 
hereto. A d 


gentleman in a ] 
else was 


cooking.” This was a \ 
reduced rate of on 

Half inclining to his tf ! \ 
“Poetry’s unnatural 
poetry “cept a beadl I B ne D 
Warren’s Blacking or R nd’s Oi] 


o’ them low fellers,” S 
stuck to prose except for t n 


‘Your love ck Picl Ch 
He went straight 
“ LOVELY CREETUR I 
and completely « 
~ you, lor you @ t 
but it.” 
Sat lefen } t col 
i ] ny 
I Val } 
las Tha ' 
S Mr. W 
+ NX 
yit ¢« if a h / re 


TAE PROPER, PLACE 


©. DOUGLAS 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


In one of Hans Andersen's tales he tells how at 
place. “ Everything in its proper place, 
cottage—you know the story. Nicole Rutherfurd t 
stout, middle-aged lady, wite of a Glasgow man w 
ought to live in a big house in the country. Mrs 

Lady Jane Rutherfurd found herself forced to dis} 
his grave three months and the lean years had con 
atmosphere cast a spell upon the beholder, and it 





Mrs. Jackson as mistress of the house. But times h 


installed in the big house in the country, whilst 
moved out. 


a 


hought of it as she looke¢ 


} 

ho 
OSE 
Tt 


ce 


Lac 


dinner party one of the guests played on a flute 


made from a willow in the ditch, and behold everyone was immediately wafted to his or her proper 
sang the flut 1 


e, and the bumptious host flew into the herdsman’s 
1 at Mrs. Jackson, a rather 
was making money fast, and who thought that he 


Jackson had come to inspect Rutherfurd House, which 


of now that Sir Walter Rutherfurd had been in 
Ihe Rutherfurd drawing room with its old-\ 
rtainly seemed incongruous to imagine the 


ud cl 





orld 
lump 

har and in due course the Jacksons were 
ly Jane and her two daughters, Babs and Nicole, 











need, 





hey resolved they must go quite away from the scene of their former splendour, and after much 





search alighted on ious little place called Harbour House in the town of Kirkmeikle in Fife It 
was a tall, white-was house, on the sea front The front door was in the street ; to the harbour it 
presented a long front punctuated with nine small-paned windows ; the roof was high and pointed, and 
sarbara and Nicole when they visited it at once fell in love with the place. They arranged to keep on 


the middle-aged woman who was caretaking, and be 
its restrictions irkmeikle, they soon found, 1 
Among the acquaintances icole made were Mis 
avenscraig, a staring new villa on the top of the 


x 
Alastair, and Mr, Beckett, a lodger in a neighbour 


CHAPTER XVI 


s, our carol still 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
lo men of gentle will.’ ” 


W. M 


us, good friend 


PHACKERAY. 


HE Rutherfurds had settled down in 





the Harbour House in a way that sut 
prised themsely It seemed almost 
un wcheva le tnat a yire three months ago 
they had known nothing of Kirkm« 
ts inhabi nts, and wet! now abs 
le littl town. 
NT } 


Nicole's desire to know only Kirkmeikle, 
and Barbara’s determination to know a 
tte of the town and as much as possible 
ft the county, had resulted in a com 
a distance were wel 
\ if returned, and Bar 


ara suffered Nicole’s Kirkmeikle friend 
ie 


f no dly, at least with civility. The 
Bucklers she liked, and the Lamberts and 
Kilgours, but Mrs. Heggie and Miss Sym 
ington she could not abide: and marvelled 
at her cousin’s liking for those two ladies 


. ry? 1] 1] } } 
ne appatling tuliness of them, thet 
ok on life, their uel 


ft rl] ’ 
utterly comm m out 
Voices and vacant faces, how vou can be 


Sothered with them, Nikky, passes me.” 


gan to look forward keenly to their new life, despite 


ur 


more attractions than appeared on the surface. 
inet Symington, a severe spinster who lived at 


een, and who was guardian to her small nephew, 


ing villa. 


‘But it’s the way you look at them,” 
Nicole protested. “You expect to find 


commonness, so of course you do, I find 
nothing but niceness in Mrs. Heggie. Just 
think what fun she is to feed. I met her 
the day after we had had her to luncheon, 
and she went over the whole wénu with 
reminiscent smacks ‘The grape fruit de 


licious; and that new way of doing eg 


and such tender beet I never ta 


and the puddings were a dream 


couldn't resist trying both, though I knew 


I simply 
pt} 


l Wa 


rather a liberty the first time I had 
lunched with you, and the wh I 


} 





recherche.’ \sn't worth while to have 
someone like that to a meal? I think it is. 
\s for Joan Heyggie, she is rather ugly and 


awkward, but she can write poetry which 





them,” said Barbara, “be- 


cause they make a little worshipping court 
for you; you shine against their dull : 


But Nicole only 


heaven to witness that she had a very rude 


hess 


1 
laughed and_ called 


cousin. 


\s for Lady Jane, she was gently civil 


veryone who came, but preferred Mrs. 
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Brodie and her noisy | 





people, “gallops wit 
be Christmas be 
for it at tl Harbour | 

It was the mornin 
clear tTrosty morning, 
did 


pearance, 


room not present 


I i 
candied 


of sweets and 


the outgoing parce 
sofa, while the long t 
of the room was piled 
had arrived by post 
her ruefully, remark 
must be packed bi 
Barbara ( 
* 2ay 
said, and 
local ones, I 


“Thank goodness, 4 


ame 


gone to Edinburgh 
wouldn’t have bee 
Are you 
Well, 
mother: 


n in 
sure you ¢ 
first a 
just odds an 
brightness for the child 


attention wl 


things. The frame 
"9 
sods ; the Bond St 
Mrs. Heggie, she has 
the book of Scots balla 
I can’t see that Mr 


asked, taking up 
a lid, “ Who is t 


and 


with 


with her talk of Tweedsi 
December is a month that, 


White paper, 


ay about on the big 


what's to go int 


were packed days ago. I wi 


to put them in? The 
sweets, dates, <} rt br 
cults 1 tin of t I 


ciate. Mother is sending 


Sucklers, they haven’ 


rood, and old Betsy 
le, to any of them. 
ior most 





nd it emed to 
wa prepared 
| 
( istma a 
nd th dr 
isual orderly ay 


eay ribbons, boxe 
fruits, crackers for 
} 


ible at the far end 
with parcels which 
a “a 


AZegd i 


yund 


I that everything 
ncheon, whereupon 
) ) T¢ cue 
each parcel,” sh 


vi erday and ] 
cha state o chaos 
n spare the time 
r Mrs. Brodie from 
1 ends to make a 


bulky parce t Ip > neatl 
Bab Providen \ nten | 
ra rocet 

‘What ibout Barbara isked 
holding up a large 1 . 

That only wants a bon round it and 
i bit of holl tuck n It’s I old 
Betsy hortbr | I id t made w ) 
‘Frae Tweedsid don in pink 





tea and other 
print is for the 
t many household 
chocolate are 1 


such a sweet tooth; 
ls for Dr. Kilgour 
Heegie needs at 


thing,” Barbara said as she wrapped each 
thing in white pay tied th a red 
ribbon. “It will only mak er insist o1 
is all going to dinn it 

She looked t ‘ en 


it with my own special ranium bath salt 
put it in a white box, tie it with a leng 


vt arnation ribbon and pt nt Sy \ 





Jan Symington \ \ 
looked impish! 
Raid ous ! \\ 
1 dainty present 
‘Nothing, probab ‘ 
s vill have it east ne ( 
er possession. Pack } } 
ntly with cotton-woo ind t 
paper. . . These ar the t 
\lastair’s stocking. He’ coming 


after breakfast to-m w ft 
toy Mums has for him ] 
him 


for early dinner and 


having 


quite a « 
? 


spoil everyone,” 1 Barbara 
“T like spoiling | ] 
I’m a horrible trial t = 
have liked this ho t i 
puta n for excl 
poor pet: , But 1 
run | my new ] nev r 
le thev're a 
jolly times, old Ba M 
I I sometime t nt t I 
le that we can 
everything.” 
Barb touched 
know—I didn’t apy ‘ 
’ uu know t 3 
\unt Jan 
t S] tak n t 
thin than le d [ 
\ t ) é R 
n le f 
fia ving, breathir ] 
to Ala 
| Ml Be 1) 
] t at then I t 
1 t Vn I 
t m and t 
t } ) \\ 1 \ 
1) ] nd 
un Ron 
l ) \ 
Mir B | ++ 
\ nn 
Nicole n I’r 
1OL { O 
™ ‘ da | 
he \\ 
1, BR: | 
* rh 1 
\tt ¢ mn 
) n ( ] n 


preparations while Nicole set out to deliver 
parce ls It was about three o’clock befor: 
| 


she started. The frost of the morning had 
increased in intensity, so that walking was 


difficult on the cobbled stones, and Betsy’ 
outside stair, which had been recklessly 
washed, was now coated with ice. 

Betsy herself was sitting wrapped in a 
shawl by the fire. ‘Come in,” she cried. 


“[ kent yer step. Bring forrit a chair and 
ret a warm. It’s surely terr’ble cauld.” 

‘It’s a perfect Christmas Eve,” Nicole 
told her, walking over to look out of the 
little window. “IT can see the moon 
already, though the sun’s only going down 
now, and the red tiles have got snow on 
them, just a sprinkle. I do like your view 
ff chimney-pots and roofs. It makes me 
think of ¢torks and Northern Lights and 
Christmas trees in every window.” 

[his harmless remark seemed to provoke 
he old woman. 

“Gentry,” she said peevishly, “are aye 
crackin’ aboot views. I never felt the need 
’ a view if I had a guid fire. An’ I dinna 
aud wi’ Christmas. It’s juist Papacy. It 
fair scunners me to hear the wives aboot 
” 62 t Christmas here 





} 
1e 


n’ Christmas there Ye canna blame 
bairns for bein’ taen up wr Sandy Claws 


an’ hingin’ up their stockin’s, but it’s no 
f ywwn folk. . . . Whae tell’t ye that 
Christ was born on the twenty-fifth 0’ 
December? It's no in the Bible that I've 
ever seen. Juist will-worship, that’s what 
me auld minister ca’ed it, an’ he kent 
The verra word's Popish—Christ-ma 
Nicole le it the window and sat down by 
B SV. 
Dos t ma ibout all that 
ked Isn’ t a 1 thin that w 
iould keep one d kind thoughts an 
yoodw all n ! lon vo 1 
B i] na bab Va n q 
Betsy sniffed. “Ay, but I dinna haud 
rm It was ave th New Year we keepit 
Lang} pe. Thae were the days. ” 
“Did have present id 


“Na, we hed nae money for presents, but 


to hoose playin’ at Galatians and singin’ : 


‘Get », a wi in’ shake yer feathers, 
Dinna think that we are le ars: 
Wi ire but n mn com to play 
Get » and llogmanay, 
An Wwe t oatcak and cheese and a lum; 
) Cutrant loat n 


ttbread, and w 


Carried it a’ hame in our pinnies 





le bairns dressed up and went frae hoose 
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Nicole was sorting out parcels from her 
Dig Dag. 

‘I don’t supp@se,” she said, “that this 
shortbread will taste anything like as good, 
but it says on it ‘Frae Tweedside.’ ” 

“So it does.” Betsy gazed admiringly at 
the sugar inscription. “It’s faur ower 
bonny to eat; I’ll juist pit it in a drawer.” 

Nicole exclaimed at the idea and pro- 
duced tea and a warm woolly coat. 

“Those are from my mother with her best 
wishes. She hopes to come to see you very 

on. 

Betsy said, with her hands on her gifts: 
‘I dinna ken what to say. I’m no used 
bein’ noticed. Naebody ever brocht me 
things afore, no as muckle as a mask o’ 
tea. Lady Jane’s kindness is fair nonsense, 
but ye’ll tell her I’m muckle obleeged.” 

“Mrs. Martin told me to tell you that 
she’ll be along this evening with some 
es 

“Ay, weel, it’s na a’body’s kail I’d sup. 
God gies the guid food but the deil sends 


1 


cook. . . . But Agnes Martin’s a rale 


‘Well, good-bye, Betsy, and—a merry 
Christmas!” 
‘Na, I’m for nane o’ yer Cl 
I’ll gie you a wish for Ne’er da 
5 P 
[ dinna see ye. The awfullest luck ever 


ristmas« 
y for fear 





ye kent, azd a man afore the year’s oot 

Nicole left her chuckling and took her 
perilous way down the slippery stairs to 
the house of Mrs. Brodie. 

Mrs. Brodie was busy cleaning for the 
New Year and, like Betsy, seemed to take 
little stock in Christmas. 

“Ay,” she said, leaning on her besom as 





Nicole produced her box; “the morn’s 
Christmas, but it makes nae odds here. 
Lt? juist wark, wark the ime. The 
n in n im a screw I We 

1 their stockin but that’s a’ t length 
we gang. It’s id o’ yer mither to 
send thae thi mmie, I’ll warm yer 
l S iz ve ainna le that alane! | he 

lun tae ¢§ n 1 look-in wan o’ tha 
days? I like fine to hae a crack wi’ her. 


” 


Weel, guid day to ye an’ thanks 
Nicole left her parcels at Lucknow and 


at Knebworth and then turned into the 


M Symington w is usual, ting in 

ie dinin kin pt Ct ol 

one of th 1 i le Wa i ested 
n Lh \ n of vity ny 
’ 1}, 

t al al ST 0) Ly 

\] uir would hang up his stock 
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ing ard she 
bed 
them 

walnuts in the 


would go in on her way to 
had 


some 


and put some things in it; she 
and 
of warm gloves, 
packet ot 
laid on the 
Mrs. 


from the 


lying ready—a_ shilling 
toe, a pall 
smal] choco 


an orange, and a 


lates—“ Chatterbox would be 
breakfast table, also a 
and a box of 
Sucklers. It was too 


she thought, 


rame sent by 
Meccano 
much for 
meant to tell 
how many children had nothing but a crust 


Heggie, 
one child, 


and she him 


f 


Oo. bre ad. 


She added up ¢ ylumns 


apidly as she sat, 


putting very neat figures into a pass-book 


Then she put the books away and fetched 
some brown paper and string from a table 
in the corner. 

Nicole came springing in on her like a 


gay schoolgirl. 

“Am ‘I disturbing you? No, 
on packing. 
week, and 
through if Barbara iven me a hand. 
She takes time by the fe 
Ronnie 


plea se go 


last 


have got 


I’ve been at t tor the 
to-day I'd never 
hadn't 
tlock, as my 


} 


brother used to say, and is always 
well beforehand 

“These are just a few things that 
will take out this evening,” Miss 
ton said, cutting the end of a string car 
fully Nicole, watching her, said: “You 


don’t keep Christmas much in Kirkmeikle, 


Annie 


ovming 


do you? My efforts to be seasonable have 
been rather snubbed this afternoon: but 
Alastair keeps it, I’m sure Will you put 
those things into his tocking, please? 
hey are only little thing but they may 
amuse him And th for vou You 
won't open it till to-morrow morn ng 
promise ? Now, I’m not mney to stay 1 
moment longer A very happy Christm 
to you No: don't com to t 0 

She heaved a sigh of relief as she left 
the dreary villa and stood n ti brat i 
looking over the tumb! fs to the \ 
and saw the lights alony the coast begin to 
twinkle greeting to the stars in the fro 
sky. 

Quite like a ( tmas numbe isn't 
it?” ai voice uid hind , and sh 
turned quickly to find Simon Beckett 

“Where are vo n I to, r? I’ve 
been plaving Sandy ( i old Bet 
puts it I tho t vou would have gone 
away to spend tl festive eason—fal 
o called 

Simon I 1 by her | 

Watch ip] 

I'm not I i I've n! ce I 


anyway, and they don’t par 





Want me, > es, it hardl 


ticularly 


seemed worth while to ) ir just n 
I’m keen on getting my job ne and 
“How are you gettin I You haven 


asked for any advice 





most grateful for help nly, hardly like 


to bother you, 


“We'd be enormous! I n 
in the least bothered, 
I’ve been at Ravenscra \ n 


lessly uncheery for the | b \\ 
Ll think of our childhood 
made, the thrill 


mystery It dor m 
having a mother. \n 
works isn't the same 
Simon avreed lve I 
him he id, \ ‘ 
thi norning and | I 
Nat it Wasnt iI n 
He ween tTeartu K 1 
] ) tll come 1 \ 
Sure to—train ne \\ 
ur vou doin, -n 
Nothin pecial I 
myself to a really Jon 
“We ( quite alor 
After your walk it 1 
) qd eat yur Ch I \ 
seven-thirts Afterw 
the tf and talk—t 
Isn’t it joll t 
ind the nowy ) ul } 
frosty a And look a 
pl n ilong! \ 
vou funn boa 1?) | 
what night thi 
CHAPTER XVII 
G h 1] } ] 
\r ~ ane 
‘ ery near the 1 
That we may trave 
( kK 
HleN Alast f 
n in ( i 
G \ 
i ‘ i 
I ma presel 
\ lool 
() n Ht \ 
tan i ind la Mn 


miniature cottage, which, when shaken, 
became filled with whirling snow-flak« 
“It’s a snow-storm,” she declared trium 
phantly “It cost one shilling and_ six 
pence.” 

“Oh, Annic, how could you afford it: 
Alastair asked anviously. 

‘Aw weel, I wanted a strong ane th 
time. The last I got was a shilling, an’ I 
brocht it back from Langtoun in aside ma 


new hat, for I thocht that would be a safe 


} 


nlace: but when I won hame T fand it had 


he water and white stuff—I 


yroken, and a’ t 
think it’s jutst bakin’ soda—was owre ma 
hat.” 

Alastair shook the globe and produced a 
most realistic snow-scene, 

‘Is the snow really only baking soda?” 
he asked rather sadly 

Av, but it doe fine, We'll pit it on 
the mentelpiece for an ornament, an’ juist 
hake it whiles, an’ then it’ll no get broken 
in a hurry. .. By! but yere weel aff 
‘ in yer stockin’. 
Dinna brush yer hair till yer jersey’s on 
D’ve no see ve pit it a’wrang again? 
Noo, rin awa doon to yer breakfast like a 
and be sure to say ‘A Merry 
to ver auntie.” 





air, very pink in the face, wa 
hrusting something into Annie’s hand 
‘It's my present—a purse. I bought it 


Jinnie Nisbet’s when I was out with 


Mr. Beckett D-d’vou like it?” 
‘By! It’s a braw ane,” said Annie. 
She saw that it was really a tobacco-pouch, 


it Alastair had bought it for a purse, and 


ey t enh ht im 'T keep rn 
chance-money in’t and ave carry it w y 


Alastair, blushing with pleasure to hear 
valued 


1, and carrving 
the contents of his stocking, ran down 
stairs He was well 


beginning of his day and ready to enjov 


that his present. was 


content with the 


anything that might turn up 


“Good morning, Aunt Janet,” he said, 


“a Merry Christmas,” his eves all the time 
fixed on his place at the breakfast table 
There were pare there I 

“Good = mornin Alastair—a happ 
Christmas! T ho vou're a erateful bo 
to-da ] t think f all the poor ch Idren 
who will et no p n No Ip you 
porrid and eat vo bread and butter b 

you touch a parcel 

M oOVmingeton \ mever much to aS 
to her nephew except in the way of reproof 
and breakfast was eaten more or les n 
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silence. When they had finished, the bell 
was rung for prayers, and the servants 
came in and sat on chairs near the door 
while their mistress read a chapter and a 
prayer, and Alastair said the text which 
(Annie had to teach him every morning 
\t first she had opened the Bible and 
chosen a verse at random, and Alastair had 
come down and repeated, ‘All the Levites 
in the Holy City were two hundred, four 
core and four,’ or something equally rele- 
vant, until Miss Symington gave : 


text-book which she was working steadily 


ner a 


through. 

“Your text, Alastair,” his aunt said on 
this Christmas morning, and Alastair’s 
flute-like repeated gravely, ‘“‘Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 


voice 


youth, while the evil days not 
thou shalt say I have no pleasure in 
them.’ ” 

To Alastair there was no sense in the 
words, but he liked the sound of them, the 


rhythm “Remember now thy Creator 
“May I open my parcels now 

Miss Symington had not much to open 

The postman would bring her some cards 

and booklets doubtless. Mrs. Lambert had 

sent her a tray-cloth, her own work, and 

Mrs. Heggie—with a thought, perhaps, of 


\lastair—a box of candied fruit. And there 
was Miss Rutherfurd’s box. It stood on 
the sideboard, a seductive-looking parcel 


wrapped in white paper and tied with 


carnation silk yhon What could it be? 
Surely not chocolates . Slowly h 
intied the hon, undid the pap took 
the lid fF t box ind ] fted out the tra 
ile ilt bow] She sniffed Bath salts 
eranium That wa the cent Miss 
Rutherfurd alwa used, Well, lly ! 
Miss Svmineton sat back in her chair and 
looked at the frivolous, pretty thing No 
one had ever thought before of giving her 


A thought came vaguely to 


her that the eift was like the giver, the 
elow of it, the brightness, the fragrance. 
While Alasta played, absorbed, she 
gathered up t box with the bow nd 
the ribbon and carried them up t er 
room 

The window was wide open to the frosty 
air, the bed tripped and airing She 
looked round for a place to put he nt 
The dressing table was covered w th 
ilver brushe ind mirror her parents had 
viven her on her twenty-first birthday 
There was a large pin-cushion too, and two 
Iver-topped  bottl that would not un 
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screw, It looked er wa 


bered Nicol] sad t i 





and she remem on the gravel | 


it but i ndin I i JON ) ‘ in 

flows 3 ] Ve! n " Ni had ex knick Oc} | 
plained, lived in ] ‘ of the tabl t nter sun n 
it wa tie I ) t 


Ji L on the mantel ne next door \I 

piece, bu decided I i t co an Nn p in | 
stand the: It \ n paint iw Ck down 

mantelpiece, \ i chin n I t « i train \ 

end and a 4 ip t Sco mon ( t 

ment in the middle, and Venetian b iin | me! } | 1 B 

looked forlornly out t ! clemen i a ho 


nymph 





away childish things, and having no ex- 
pectations of extra happiness, but rather the 
reverse, had been surprised to tind them- 
selves thoroughly enjoying their first Christ 
mas in Kirkmeikle. Alastair and the post 
man had taken up the morning; ; 
luncheon they had, all three, walked round 
the links and finished up at the Lamberts’ 


Iter 


rarden-enclosed house, which was full of 
all | 

dren’s voices, music and firelight, = Mr, 
Lambert had told a wonderful story of 
piratcs in Kirkmeikle with Alastair as hero, 


lappy, Cheerful things, toys and chil- 





and they had played games and_= sung 
— 


ttit round the 
e in. the lor 
lrawing room 
drinking the ( 


on a wooden to 

vith ) red dama 
snion, B ary 

the a, and Simon 

Beckett mifortable 
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play, or something that happened to your 
self. The thing that has remained in yout 
memory as being really funny.” 

‘Far too ditticult,” Barbara declared 
“T laugh and forg 

“And I,” said her aunt, “have such a 
primitive sense of humour that it’s the most 
obvious joke that makes me laugh: to see 










B ira. ss Wore ’ 
( the lou it 
Parma violet 
Nicole was in white 
} as ; 
riet berr 
t 1 into the 
t f r whi ] 
trimmed it. “Who is this pretty thing for ?" asked Drawn by 
Phe had be Barbara, taking up a Venetian glass bowl""—p. 364 a a 





it now a silence had fallen. So quiet w 
room that outside the tide could be 


eard ripp! ng over the ands, \ boy 
ssed w tline some popular song, a gav 
tune with an undertone of sadness. 


\fter a minute. “Wy 1,’ said Lady Jane, 


lat are we going to do to amuse our 


‘Let’s play at something,” Nicole sug- 

‘But what?” asked Barbara. 

Nicole said lazily 
| what strikes us 


e Tunmiest thine we know.” 


“Oh anvthine 
Suppo © we each te 


¢] 


The best joke, do vou mean?” Simon 


asked. 


aaa 
‘T),, = P Z 
The best joke, or st ry, Or episode in a 





somebody fall over a pail of water con- 
vulses me. But I never can remember 
good stories, can you, Mr. Beckett 

I seldom remember them at the right 
moment,” Simon confessed. 

‘I’m glad of that,” Barbara said, getting 
out her work. “I do think those people ar 
a bore who are constantly saying, ‘ That 
reminds me of a story— ‘ 

‘IT think you’re all very stupid,” Nicole 
said 

“But I do remember one thine, Miss 
Nicole,” Simon said, “one of A.A. M.’s 
Punch articles on how to dispose of safety 
razor blades. The man had been in the 
habit of dropping worn-out blades on the 


floor, and his wife protestedsthat the house- 
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maid cut her finger and dropped blood on 


the blue carpet. ‘ Then,’ said the husband, 





we'll either have to get a red carpet or a 


blue-blooded housemaid.’ 1 always. thinl 
of that when it comes to discarding a razor 


blade and laugh. What is 
thing?” 


your Ltunnicest 


‘I was trying to think,” Nicole said, 
hugging her knees, “but everything ha 
gone out of my mind. There's one tory 
that always cheers me, about Braxtiel Tr 
hanging judge; I think it was Braxfiel 
but it doesn’t matt nyway He ow 
crossing a burn in spate, and by some m 
chance his wig fell off. His servant fished 


it out and handed 
refused it, petulantly remarking that it 
his. ‘A weel,’ said his 

F this 
story 


it to him, but the jyudg 


wasn't servant, 
‘there's nae wale o wigs in burn 
Don’t you think that’s a 


‘Very,” said 


good 


Simon, collecting the coffee 


cups and putting them on a table. “But 
what does ‘wale’ mean?” 


hands. 
trying to tell a 

h! * Wale’ means 
‘choice ’—it’s the cold sense of 
that makes the story good to me. 
I thought you looked a little blank. Like 
the Englishmen 


Nicole dropped her head in her 
“To think that I’ve 


Scots story to a Sassenac 


been 


the answer 
ecm st) 
and 


dining at some inn 


waited on by a new recruit of a waiter. 
They were waiting for the sweets, when he 
and said, ‘7he pudden’s scail't 
It was curds and it played lap 
dish and 


poor dears realized that they were to get 


rushed in 
ower the 


syne skited doon the stairs Che 


no pudding, but they never fathomed why.” 


‘I don’t suppo Lady Jane said to her 
guest, “that you understood a word of that 
I know it was Greck to me when I came 


Scotlanc you’d tel 


Pr. ee [ Wish 


first to 


me about your writing How exactly de 
you proceed 
Oh, well,” simon aid, | ht ny a < 

ette my job would b nerest child 

play to ne peopl I iven’t to inven 
anything only to put down tacts ] 
thought it would be the easiest thing | 

write a simple account, but I’m beginning, 


to think that imp city is the most difficult 


thing you can try for. You’d laugh at th 
stru ol, I hay ymetin 7 
But,” iid Nicol I t De great tur 
when things do ) t Don’t tell m 
you haven’t successful moments when vou 
say to yourself, ‘Well, that’s jolly vood 
anyway 
Simon shook his hea Those moment 
hardly ever occur Now and again, when 





I get past a nasty snag, eize my hat 
and walk five mil ver the head of it! 
No wonder my work n’t make ray 
progre os 

“How long dor "i book 


asked. “|, wm n, rt oul 


Barbara 


ordinary-sized book, n i * Decl 
Pai.’” 

Simon laughed. laresav an ext 
could do it in a few weel : t it t 
me months to write t I 


doing nothing else, either, except 


motor a bit and walk : ld B 
vhat I’m thankful for eve lay 
that n lect n HH \ 
id up and ja 1 
n't know.’ 


I was on my 
audience was not n wis 
wolves waiting to 
friendly people who w tee 
I was quite all 1 
= Women are ] 
men,” Simor | 
“T wish I’d been there t a Wi 
told him unfeelir 5 eg 
should always ma . ; 
you sim 
feeling afterwat 


look back on effort ne. ul 





Barbara sang the words as if she loved 
them. 

Nicole, in her white frock and her scarlet 
berries, sat looking into the fire. Her lips 
were parted and het eye bright as if she 
were seeing pictures in the flames, lovely 
pictures. 

Simon sat forward, with his hands 


clasped between’ his’ knees Watching 


5) 
Nicole’s face as she dreamed. 
“Whereof came the flower delice,” sang 


Barbara. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


‘Two lads that thought there was no more 
behind, 

But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal.” 

The Vi inter’s Tale. 

WO days after Christmas, breakfast at 
the Harbour House was a somewhat 
prolonged meal, for the post arriving 

in the middle brought a letter which needed 

immediate discussion. 

“Mums,” said Nicole, “here's a _ letter 
from Bice saying that Jane and Barnabas 


have taken scarlet fever. Happily, Arthur 


has been in the country with Aunt Con 


stance, as he isn’t in quarantine, but Aunt 
Constance has to start almost at once for 
Cannes, and he can’t go home of course, so 
this is an SOS from Bice asking if she 
may send him here for the rest of his holi- 


days. She is very worried, poor dear—see 


‘What a sad thine to happen in the holi 
iys,” Lady Jane lamented, taking the 
er, whil Barbara, coming back from 
the sideboard with her tea-cup, stood star 
loomily out of the window. Nicole, 


vho was watching her cousin’s face, said: 


Quit so, Bab We're 10r it, I fear. 
W291) 3 | 14 

We'll have to take the child for at least a 
fortnight and cart him back to school at 
t end of it Pr mally I don’t mind; 


ys are alWays a delight to me, only I 
lon’t quite see what the poor little chap 
will do in Kirkmeikle.’ 

“How old is he?” Sarbara asked 
i0odily “Twelve, isn’t he? If we had 
een at Rutherfurd it wouldn't have mat- 
tered. He’d have gone out with the keepers 
and there would alway have been some 


Ming to amuse him: but a boy cooped up 


“At an age, too, when women are a bore 
and a nuisance 


And,” said Barbara, “we haven’t seen 
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him for ages. He’s probably one of. those 
frightfully superior schoolboys who despise 
more or less everything. I met one at 
Langlands once and I never felt so shy in 
my life. I hardly dared address him, and 
he only just condescended to answer me.” 

“Ah! Not Bice’s boy—he wouldn’t be 
like that. 3ice herself is such a simple 
creature. Well, Mums, what do you 
think?” 

Lady Jane laid down the letter and began 
to butter a bit of toast. “Of course he must 
come here, poor boy; but I am so sorry for 
his holidays. When I last 
heard from her she was planning all sorts 
of treats for Arthur’s Christmas holidays, 
and Barnabas, who adores his big brother, 


> 


sice missing 


was going back with him, to school. Now 
I suppose he will be weeks late and spoil 
his first term. . . . We must wire at once. 
lf they put him in charge of the guard of 
the night train we can meet him in Edin 
burgh to-morrow morning. Which of you 


” 


will go? 
‘I’d better,” Nicole said as her cousin 
remained — silent. “Barbara might greet 


lim ag Miss Murdstone greeted David 
Copperfield ; ‘Generally speaking, I don’t 
like boys. How do you do, boy?’ What 
shall we do with him, I wonder?” 
“Arthur will be quite happy,” Lady Jane 
id serenely. 


“Doubtless; but how do you propose to 
entertain him?” 

“Why, he’ll amuse himself, Nikky. The 
harbour and the rocks and golf. . 

“Well—I hope so, Mums, but I foresec 
a strenuous time for us all. You see, he’s 
pretty old—twelve; almost ready for Eton, 
and he may have large ideas. Besides, 
remember, he’s coming here, you say, dis 
appointed of all manner of treats in the 
way of plays and pantomimes and parties 
However 7 

The next ni; Arthur Dennis was settle 
in the Harbour House and as much at hom 





as if he had been born and bred ther 
Nicole and he had arrived with the four 
thirty train, having spent most of the day 
at the Castle and the Zoo, and after te 


\rthur sat answering gravely all the ques 


tions put to him, but otherwise contributing 
nothing to the conversation. When Lady 
Jane suggested that he might like to un 
pack, he rose with alacrity and went out 
leaving the door open 


“Well?” said Nicole, looking from her 


‘A dear boy,” said Lady Jane. 
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He has Bice autiful eyes,” Barbar 
said, “and what |: ( to Waste on a bo 
Nicole poked the fire. “I like his grav 


way of speaking, ( l and that 





sweet, intrequent s ( He nearly wen 
out of the carriage win trying to fin 
out how the Forth Bridge is made lve 
promised to take h { see it close a 


hand He isn ir, Babs, and he t 


mic he’s 


present Tie talked a 
ells me hi Lt | ros vhat ( a 
civilization,’ mean 
that popularize remote places! He says 
personally, he can’t get far enough awa 


from people and shop His idea of bhi 


is Loch Bervi forty miles of rough a 
between you and a railway station. hey 
spent the summer there last year, you r 


member, and ( o4 ’ aste Tor oliude 


stall is 


. P 68 
helpu him » uN} K. 


The next mornin; 


the guest to ) al n the 1 k ane 
watch the ea-birds, 1 Arthur, 1 urne 
out, Wa dee} nte tec in bird 


3Zeckett  stridin lon as if bratin 
sone ict oOvel a l} stop] | ¢ 
talk and Arthur was introduced. “<Arth 


Dennis. riven from ] ce in the holida 


by scarlet fever 


realizins 
entertainment | t I 


Zeckett ni | 1 \ ata 


and his eves wer e in adoratior Late 
when Simon invit } t to tl 


cours 


Deat rie to judge tro! the no oul whol 


On their way | they met Simon 


speakers, we pleased t be torgotten, 


Arthur that tl as tl crest Beckett 


yung tor you, only « t x. rut M 
Beckett makes quite a pal 
Thus followed for Arthur a fortni 


t h ot the it ! M 
Martin cooked or ne he lik 
nd Christina red 1 } ’ 
wiped half ashed |} S Beer 


pprova I I 
they ked N 
friend, ready " t 7 

} a 
patiently itcl ; t 
mad “Cousin Jane } 
ee t with 1 7 eer 
tell him storie f R I ont 





ent and 

ipprova f rtain t the § 
haracte 

One day Simon B 
\ d tak, the Qt \ 
nd show t P oe 
ceive th nehe t I 
Bart i ne N 1 t 
Barbara happen N 
was di hted t I t 

Sir n | 1 meal ’ 
} : . 

f n ‘ , 

»% 

\ ols, ' \ 

‘ ntet 
\ , ' 
ly peor : , ’ 
he removed his } 
et ; it} ‘ 
; } ea ‘ , I ‘ 








POfy Caney », 





“ ‘ r wn 4 
Again Arthur leant forward and admonished his pa Ps. 


friend—* Don't behave like a beastly tripper*” 
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Again Arthur leant forward and admon- 
ished his friend 

“Don't behave like a beastly tripper.” 

Alastair stopped playing, but still hold 
ing the mouth-organ to his mouth with both 
hands, said simply, “I am a tripper,” and 
started again. With a snort of wrath Arthur 
turned away and devoted his whole atten- 
tion to the landscape. 

Later, at luncheon in the large and splen 
did hotel, he resumed the subject. “ Sprat, 
why d’you like playing a mouth-organ when 
you're among people you don’t know?” he 
asked when they were both attacking plates 
of roast beef, Alastair very carefully, for he 
had only lately been promoted from a fork 
and spoon to a knife and fork. “Why do 


your” 

Alastair held his knife and fork upright, 
which he had been told not te do, as he 
considered the question. 

“Because it makes me happy,” he said 


at last. 

“But—don’t you mind people seeing you 
play the fool?” 

Alastair shook his head. 


“Then,” said Arthur, “I believe you're 
Labour.” 

“Yes,” said Alastair. 

“What is Labour, Sprat?” Nicole asked 
him, 

“It’s what Annie is. There was an elec 


tion in Kirkmeikle once, and I wore a red 
ribbon to show I was Labour.” 
“And I suppose,” Arthur said pitterly, 


“that you like chars-a-bancs full of trippers 
papers and e 
bottles about?” 


throwing mpty ginger-beer 


Alastair lifted his head, his eyes the eyes 


of one beholding a vision. “How lovely!” 
he said. 
Nicole and Simon laughed, and Nicole 


said: “Never mind, Sprat! I like chars-a- 


bancs and trippel and vginger-bee1 bottles, 
too.” 

“T bet Mr. Beckett doesn’t,” Arthur de 
clared. 

Alastair looked wistfully at his friend, 
who said, “Have some ginger beer now, 
both of vou,” and the boys were nothing 
loath. 


“Now we must explore,” Nicole said when 


the excellent meal was over. 
“Shail we buy a_ guide-book?” Simon 
isked, “or how shall we manage?” 

Just let's wander down South Street. 1 
was here once a i hild, and | remembet 
we went aion South Street to the lower 
ind the dungeons 


a 


5 
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“TI want to see the dungeons,” said 
Arthur, “don’t you, Sprat?” 
“Yes,” Alastair said firmly. Then 


“What are they?” 

“Queen Mary’s house is somewhere here, 
Nicole said as they walked along the old 
street. “I’ve forgotten my 
but I remember Zhe @ 
says that in St. Andrew’s Queen lodgs 
in a plain house where simplicity wa 
rule, and that the ladies wore short kirtl 
and gossiped with fishwives on the shor 


history books, 
Oueen’s 
+h 


Lie 


Quair, It 


S the 


rode out with hawks over the dunes, and 
walked on the sands of the bay when 
tide was down. And Darnley me hei 
that ‘long lad.’ St. Andrew’s will alway 


in a way belong to Queen Mary. I wond 
if her story will ever lose its fascinati 
“Never,” said Simon, “so long as the: 


are men and women to listen.” 
hand, “T 


Alastair was holding Simon’ 


me the story,” he begged. 
Simon looked down at the small face 
“Vm afraid, my Bat, it wouldn't interest 


you. Mary was Queen of Scotland, but s 
had been brought up in France and | 
learned to love sunshine and gaiety a1 
courtly manners—everything that we haven't 
much of. Then she came to Scotland an 
found grey skies, and thought the peop! 
rough and unmannerly, and all round he 
were enemies, and_ th she had sot 
loyal friends, they « n't keep her f1 
making nets for her and 
enemies put her in 4 I n ‘ 
they killed her.” 

“What a rotten shame! uid A 

“But why did they kill the Queen 
was good?” Alastair asked. * She 
good, wasn't she?” 

“Perhaps not alwa N i 
she never had a chance. She 
Simon. I'm always being rebuke 
tiresome habit tT quot n thir :. n 
hardly dare to; b [ 
Marion Angus \ repeater 
“Consider the w & 

Think of the h 

The net he het \ 7 

Aware or unaware, 

Of the dancu feet owl 

The blinded « S 

Queens should be ld and wise 

And she loved little thing 

Parrots 

And red-legged partridges 

And the golden fishes of t br Guise 

And the pigeon with the blue ruff 

She had from M f 

“Poor little soul!” said Simon ‘Que 
should be cold and wise Ir ne her ! 





in this grey place, surrounded by men who 
wished her ill, she who loved little things!” 


When they reached the ruins of the cathe 
lral—* Who knocked it down?” Alastair 
isked. 


“ Perhaps Arth ir can tell ad Nicole sug 


vested; but that worthy shook his head. 
“Don't know cg he said; “but anyway it 
wasn’t me,” a reply which struck Alastair 


s the height of wit. 
‘Now listen,” Nicole said. “John Knox 
1ad it destroys d. *‘ Pull down the nests, he 


17 > 


, ‘and the rooks will fly away.’ 
“The old blighte said Arthur. “What 
ibout the poor rooks? They'd have to 


sald 


build other nests. 
Nicole €x- 


plained, “or, anyway, papists. Oh, he was 


‘ ” 

“By rooks he meant priests, 
root-and-branch man, this same John 
etsy says ‘Mary was a besom, 
but auld John Knox was a guid man, and 
ide a graund job o’ oor Reformation.’” 


“Tohn Knox is a friend of Aunt Janet's,” 





air announced, “We've a picture of 
¢ in a jong white beard. Are these all 
} tombstones, like those we have in NAirk- 
“Yes,” said Nicole, reading one here and 
d e. "ow I countrymen’s passron 
; fora graveyard. 1 can wander contentedly 
r hours and read epitaphs. Just look at 
t n ” She spelt out the name and 
ide out that the man who lay here had 
I pied the Chair of Logic in St. 
\ndrew’s University. “And his tamily ex- 
nds to both sides of the stone. I make 
en; how many do you make? Ensigns 
and rmets—most of them seem to have 
’ vone to India. Wel I do call that a good 
s work. Three wiv , hiteen children 
t long useful life teaching logic! 
\I I ts I n, so we'd bette1 
\ nh neeon nee 
| \fte le dunes } been loated ove 
( n ! 1 t nema lor in 
t betore tea | e first time Alas 
tar had ever been in one, and Arthur in 
ucted him. The ‘ not real people 
DOV the ( VY tures,” 
But « en in tit 1K i Arthur wa tried 
hn Iriend te n ne bel Our, 
Tr not only did he laugh ne and loud 
it the funn parts, it he insisted on ad 
M . Cre featured ‘ 
‘ re screen lL don ke ok of ve 
1 t Vi n \ I driver, whe 
in p the train kKly as seem 
T . Ty hen ft I id his horse i 
re Cipless on the n I Pave knew no 
5 
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bounds. Standing on his feet, with his 


hands clenched, he muttered against him. 
Towards the heroine he felt nothing but dis 
gust. When in the “close-up” she was 
shown with large tears in her eyes he could 
hardly bear it, and when the hero clasped 
her in a close and prolonged embrace, he 
nudged Arthur crossly to know what they 
were doing, “Kissing,” hissed Arthur 


shametacedly, adding : ! 


“The silly asses! 
One wonders what Miss Symington 
thought of her nephew’s adventures when he 
related them on his return—a medley of 
1outh-organs, ginger beer in hotels, bottle- 
dungeons and John Knox, Queen Mary 


being killed by wicked people, ladies kissing 


1 


men, and trains that wouldn't stop though 


a poor horse was going to be run over. 


astair had yet another new experience 





d iring those Christmas holidays. 
“Nikky,” Arthur said to his cousin one 
{ the Sprat’s tearfully keen to go to 
something called a ‘swaree.” He says you 
get a ‘poke’ and a ‘service of fruit,’ and 


he wants me to go with him.” 


Nicole laughed. “But, Arthur, have you 


ny idea what a church soirée is like? True 


you get tea and a poke, but after that there 
are speeches and all sorts of dull things. I 
know what has fired the Sprat’s imagina- 
tion—the service of fruit. But I’m afraid 
he'd find it very disappointing.” 

“IT don’t think so, anyway, it’d be fine to 
come home late. The Sprat’s never been 
out at night.” 

“When is it? To-morrow? Well, I'll 

The next morning Nicole went to the 
Manse to ask for particulars and found Mrs, 
Lambert in the r 


see what Miss Symington says.” 





with clean towels 


ever her arm. 


“TP ve got stu k her« sh 


‘when I should be getting the spare room 


% e explained, 


ready for Mr. Bain, of Kirkleven; he’s 


ing for the Sunday school social to- 
night. You see, John has to take the chair, 
and I’m trying to give him some _ useful 
hints.” 

a | Wish yo vd let it along just now,” said 
Mr. Lambert. “Dear me, girl, can’t you 
ee | busy f°” 


‘Yes: but this is your job just as much 


the other. Please don’t go, Miss Ruther 


turd, Take that chair by the fire and help 
to nvin husband that a chan 
n t be both bright and tacttul. 
P-terrible !” said Mr. Lambert 
Terrible indeed,” agreed Nicole, “but 
necessary. L've taken the chair myself some 
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times, and I know hov ce has to smile and 
smile and be at 


“And 


ontinued, “be sure and praise 


whateve you ad 


», John,” his 


Mr. | 
| 


wite 
Wait 


awson, 


lis Tac¢ 
and ex- 


or we 
fol 
plaing a 


wont 
weeks. wee f l Ni 
| I 


Sunday 


iperintendent 
of the 
dreadfully 


the tea 


y, ‘Mi 
had 1orce 
yout how f 


me 1s 
So-and 
, 

her Way 


tunats 


which 
] 


from 
tributed itsel 
In the chon 
a white cloth 
Viands 
tude, and at i 
intendent of 
who had 
straines 


Nicole 


than w 


cl 
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in anticipation ot his own treat, began. It “Did you like it, Bat-Sprat? Was it 


vas soivée-speaking in its finest flower. fine?” 
Evervthing in heaven and earth seemed to And Alastair lifted his face from the 
remind the speaker of a funny story, and lemonade glass and said: “Fie. This 
his audience rocked with laughter. lemonade is so nice and prickly.” 

“Look!” whispered Nicole to Simon. * You get treats here, Arthur,” Barbara said. 
“Do just look at Arthur and the Bat!” “A *swaree’ is far before a pantomime 


“Rather like a pantomime, Cousin Bar 
bara. The chap who kept on being funny 
wouldn't have made a bad clown—a silly 












kind of clergyman, though.” 
‘But tell me,” said Lady Jane, “what ¢s 
a service of fruitf I’ve been so anxious to 
know.” 
“It was an orange,” Alastair said gravely, 
producing from his pocket a somewhat 
shrivelled specimen of that fruit. 


Drawn by 


“Nicole looked out of the little window. ‘See the rie 2 
sun on the water, Betsy,’ she said "—p. 381 iii 


Arthur was. sitting Jooking absolutely *Tave mine, Sprat,” said Arthur. 
nk, evidently thorouehly bored with Mr. “Mine’s a goodlier one.” 


Bain’s efforts. Alastair, on the other hand, “dn orange!” said Lady Jane. “And 
seemed to sympathize with the theory that I expected at the very least bells and 
‘Every chap likes a hand,” for he was pomegranates!” 

ipplaudine vociferously, his face radiant. 


“Arthur,” said Simon, “evidently believes CHAPTER XIX 


with Dr. Johnson that the merriment. of 


What's to come now is still unsure 


ie nigdiagiens i ee . Twelfth \ 
n eting was over before nine o'clock, 
so they carried Alastair and Gentle Annie ARBARA took Arthur back to school, 
back to the Harbour House for a drink of as she professed he rself unable to live 
lemon ide, a beverage which Alastair’s soul any longer without a breath of London 
loved Lit add Ena t of her friends 

Arthur, who was in great spirits about It was quiet and strange to Nicole and 
Staying up late and having supper with her mother without the boy. In the short 
Simon Seckett, nudged Alastair and asked time he had lived with them he had made 
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a place for himself, and 


turned there 


way they 


every 
Was a gap 


N 1¢ ole 


who lay it bome 


“at's 


who do the 


Jurbara Was Wise, said. 
the people 
worst of the 

ohe 
dusk 


have allowed them such a time olf 


Nissin 
and her mother were sitting in the 
doing nothu Arthur would never 


idleness 


He had always clamoured for light, in order 
to go on with whatever particular bit of 
business he was engaged on at the moment, 


which might be anything from an attemp 


to make a wirck set to the laborio 
penning of a blotted epistle (he was no 
scholar) to his fever-stricken brother and 
sister. 

*Yes,” Lady Jan ed, “it was won 
derfully nice having a b in the hou 
the sound ot hi Heavy DOO on the i 
the Way he had yt knock ny up again t 
thing the way | whistled and sang, re 
freshed one, someho There is somethin, 
stagnant about the air of a house that 


contains only women.” 
Nicole 


the most 


laughed. “My dear, 
remarkable tatement in 


How 


you! 


you make 
that 
angry some 
I know what 


way, I agree. 


rentle voice of yours 


women would be to hear 
and in a 


you mean, 


matter how well w 


much at 


men get on together 
one they are, there’s a lack 


peak, We are 


regular in our ways. A 


how 


of vibration, so to too neat, 


too tidy, too man 


is like a 


wind blowing through the 


house: his boot are muddy and he smells 
of fresh air, and pipes, and peat-smoked 
tweed And his views on life are different! 


voice, 


he Can be, and With it a avery decent 
and Alastair, the frien I 
on ts th, not carin n I ) 
Dut ju t set on hh l | I ! 
the Wert ich 0d 1 n \ a 
the Sprat | 1t won | l 
n l I 
th ) ) 
turn to Water in 
B l W Y> WV ta Ve 
id tea 
\ thank I’m just na 
tramp. 
\ lal i Cipa tt 
the table beside him, whilt I 


ting them whet 





y ne 
and piviny them a 
mcasies OF mu Pp 
“Yes, I only wish I } \ 
aunt instead ot M Syl \O 
she isn’t good to n, 
a far bett nsti | 
but i child cann \ i 
Sin reach 
yreat lack al tM S 
“4s that she can } I 
Life to her is just t 
d vot 1 tO WOrK t 
eration—play. [very I it it sé 
and she is m 
tric to iiven Ip 








she had to be extra kind to me because I 
was the middle one—Ralph was important 
being the eldest, and Harry as the youngest 
had been petted, but | had to fight for my 
own hand. The three of us were pretty 
near an age, and tremendous friends. 
I can remember getting home for holidays 
in winter, when Mother made toffee and 
roasted chestnuts in the school-room, and 
we tried who could tell the weirdest ghost- 
story; and spring mornings when we got 
up ‘at six and went away through the 
meadows; and long summer nights in the 
Highlands where my father rented a strete h 
of river. ... My mother died in 1916, when 
we were all away from her. Ralph was 
with his ship, I was in the trenches—Harry 
had been shot down while flying. She 
worked too hard and got pneumonia, but 
it was really Harry’s going and the anxiety 
about Ralph and me that killed her. F ather 
said so.” 

There was silence for a minute, then 
Simon said: 
‘Ralph died at Zeebrugge. My father was 
a good deal older than my mother and after 
she went he seemed suddenly to become an 
Id man: not keen and interested any more, 
but as if he had come to an end of hope. 
When the news came that Ralph had gone 
he just seemed to give it up, and only lived 


a month after him—so I’m alone, you 


His voice trailed into silence. 

Nicole knelt down to stir the fire. “We 
must have light,” she said. “Can you find 
the switch, Mr. Beckett: Dear me, how 
we blink! Like ow in the sunlight.” 

She got up to pull the curtains, standing 
lor a few minutes to look out. When she 
went back to the fireside, her mother and 
Simon were deep in talk. Simon was 


SI 


} 
PCaKInNg : 


‘IT was always v keen on climbing 
and had done a good deal, and it was a 
tremendou chance to be allowed to join 
the Everest expedition And then, you see, 
| had nobody to be anxious about me. I 
suppose I was lucky not having to feel 

fish about leaving people—but that cuts 


for [ admit it was pretty beastly 





home and have practically no one 


to te||___’ 
“ > “qT? 
And the book?” said Lady Jane. “I’m 
af : : we 
alraid you must have got very little done 
late], - ‘ . ‘ 
rately You gave so much of your time 


to Arthur.” 
«“ . ; 
Oh, you’d wonder! I’ve begun to re- 


Write apd polish. At present there’s hardly 
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a decently put sentence in it! So I’ve my 
work cut out for me.” 

“Don't they say hard writing makes eas\ 
reading? Probably what you write will 
be much pleasanter to read than the out 
pourings of a facile pen. I should think 
that must be the undoing of many writers 
you know, the knack of writing blithely on 
and on.” ‘ 
“Perhaps,” Simon said. “Anyway, it’ 
beyond me. I sit in awe of the people who 
can write page after page about nothing. 
Bare facts baldiy narrated—that’s my style!" 

He laughed and helped himself to a 
cigarette, 

“And when you finish it,” said Lady Jane, 
“will you leave Kirkmeikle? For in that 
Case Pr 

“Finished or not, I must leave in March. 
The preparations for the next expedition 
are being made, and I’m going out before 
the others. There’s a tremendous lot to 
do—you’d wonder—both here and_ out 
there — 

Lady Jane was threading her needle wit 
a Strand of bright silk. She stuck it into 
her embroidery and leant forward to the 
young man. 

“But—you don’t mean that you are going 
to make another attempt—that you are 
going back? Oh, surely not!” 

Simon! Nicole sat very 
still and said not a word. 


G Ing back / 


Simon looked at Lady Jane gratefully. 


“It’s jolly nice of you to care.... Your 
kindness to me has been wonderful Of 
course I’m going back. Il was despe rately 


afraid I wouldn’t be fit enough, but the 
doctors say now I’m all right. And Kirk 
meikle air has completely set me up. Odd 
how reluctant I am to leave the little 
town———”’ 

veened. “Mr. Lambert,” said 


the little clergyman ambled 


The door oj 
Christina, and 
in, a book under either arm. 


‘I’m not going to stay,” he announced. 


“Good evening-—good evening. I only 
came with these books in case you wanted 
to return them.” He looked at the books 
as if loath to part from them, and laid them 
on the edge of a table, from which they 


5 


ground accom 


quickly descended to the g 
panied by a glass of flowers. “D-dear 
me! What a mess! Flower vases are 
awkward things 


“So they are,” said Nicole, springing to 





the rescue. ‘The books are hardly touched 
—we’ll rub them up and they won’t be a 
bit the worse. Once I put marmalade on 
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Marius the Epicurean, and it improved him I shouldn't wonder if Mrs. Heggie made a 





vastly, gave him a lovely polish.” dinner party for you, and } vould e1 t 
A : medy of that a Barbar | 
j , , , mbert he +} . , 
| d-daresay,” Mr. Lambert began, “that vaio, Rec bie yy \I 7 
if Pater n pped, for Simon place, but her effort 
was on his feet savin wod-bye. “Wait » for ! ! 1 t 


ae aT r tl 
a moment, Beckett, and I'll » with you. 

There is something 1 want to talk to you ese 

about. ... her idea fa rar t 


But Simon hurriedly apologized and left quite understand wher t 





- . see, though probably 1 
CHAPTER XX unintere Rear wiih, tae unt ae 
hiloal . . j at 1] . Bot | 
Krom you have I been absent in the sprin mine h aS ae h - " . Wi : i 


. voud like D 
—'‘** SONNETS BY WILLIAM STAKESPEARI La i I Kils 








trying their notes, Nicole wrote to her friend tirs a m pud t 
k ) it < is havi t 
Jean Dou i 
1 Meetings with | 
’ , sel r ’ 
rhis 1s tl rt of da that makes 1 valiant litt pe 
7 ’ : } ‘ \T $ 
simpl ng r Rutherfur The snowdroy th her to t M I 
will be in drift t burnside now How t I ng and 
ften l've st 1 under a steel-grey sky, with t t 
north wind blowing, a1 ] ed at the bray an inspirat It is 1 
ittle advance army of spring poking thei: head t \ I t t 
through — the golden 1 h-leave f a dead it | f that I t 
October. fo-day I'm positively hungry for Weyman, and tl wo! t with 


Rutherfurd., How ladly would I turn the when she fini 
jackson t neck and crop, if only I had the She has a small, tr. t 


fairy whistle! Averything in it roper place anemone, al l 
| would pipe, and positively laugh to see them _ herself t of exist t t 


atiet... Mr. 1 rt l H 











After that outburst I shall write, I hope, in red ways, and writ 
a better You 1 can onl iv it to ling on tl loor at 
you I t br the a rd of di ntent I u tT t 
! cast t I hire of de é ( 
in ier and Ba | r Babs d I 3 tt | | 
the l » | ly. Mother never sa h ( t t hi to 
misses anything, and 1 vays ind fi t to f t 
willing to be al I lau l } n I d 
sadder than teat metim Sh l t | 
has an air of sitt f ] l I { 3 ilf vexe l 
of earth that Babs ar I want to clutch at her John, you'r 
kirts to keep her with at all Odd, isn’t it, that 
Things amble along ; al I said 1 words that have a 
morning I do wish Mistre Jean would | | lisl le 1 
a visit! The ot the wish, o1 ; | I 
Babs wa ceptl a t I ower to ent 1 I a il 
tain you—-but I think ‘ 1 be quite well ( I nother w 
amused. Vhat fun it w | be to get the 1 t nil t in Scotland it 1 t ( 
lest room ready for you: to find tlowers for v t : 
it lowers are a reat diff It } as t Well! I that ] t t 


would lie i the mor and list t pl meets | 

voices under! th rw \ fisher-l h M el I 

talking with the life tilt, f n ilor it j It t , : 
fish-wives cryil “ Taw 1 haw ' I Bal ret t t 
and smell, thr h tl 1 r of tl bed interested in tl kK 

linen, the ilt, tari mell of the harl I are tferent, 


What 


[ndia but the y haven t bre ught much of either 
away with them. ‘They are oddly interested in 
things like disrespectful parlour-maids-—so after 
all, what does it profit a man to see the world? 

I wonder if you stayed a week with us, con 
sorting daily with Kirkmeikle people, would 

u say, like Babs, that you were sick of honest 
worth? She says she is driven to Michael 
\rlen in sheer lf-defence. lo forget Mrs 
Heggie and Miss Janet Symington she reads of 
ladies reclining in slenderness on divans, play 


ing with rosaries of black pearls, and eating 
scented macaroons out of bowls of white jade! 
This is a long letter all about nothing. Your 
ist letter was a joy. Cannes must have been 
lovely. How could you tear yourselves away ? 
but of course I know that Colonel Douglas is 
ver really happy anywhere except at Kings 
house You will be home now, lucky people. 
Write when you have time and tell me all about 
everybody.—Your loving NIKKY, 


vicole, having finished her letter, sat on 
the writing-table looking before her. A 
tter al about nothing indeed ! But 
nehow there wa nothing of interest any 

re these day fe was flat and stale, 


and Simon Beckett was going away. 


Well Nicole rave herself a mental 


ake as she put her letter into an envelope, 
nd straightened the writing things on the 
table. It must be the hint of spring in thi 

lat Was Makin her feel foolish and 


entimental; besides, it was Saturday atter- 


noon, always a depre ne time somehow, 
and her mother and Barbara had motored 
i tO Nave tea at a <« tance, and Alastait 
id gone with Simon in the latter’s car, 
to Langtoun, to see a football match. She 
ad preferred to stay at home, thinking it 
would be pleasant to have a long afternoon 
for letter-writing, but she found she wasn’t 


liking it at all She would vo out, sh 
Betsy for a little, 


nd then walk very fast round the link 


nda try t walk otf that curious lepre sion 
( } j 
1 ha Iddenty eny ped Nel 
She found Bet in a distinctly bad 
imout Saturda ifternoon seemed 
ive Cas t blight on her spirits also Die 
id paid meb twopence to sand her 
t nd was not pleased with the way 1 





) t just’ lik erything else, it 
i Phe olk nowadays winna 
Work They dinna ken what work mean 
them and th ‘ t hour day ! Labo 
S they ¢ theirsel What they’re looki 
lor j L ¢ mt! \"\ i k wad b in 
lor workin’ ; \n’ the Government's ta 
ipport a’bodyv! Ve think to hear t 1) 
that the Government could pick up  sille 
In gowpins. Ay, thae folk next door ca’ 
3 
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theirsels Labour, but efter the way the 
wumman washed my stair I’ll naither dab 
nor pick wi’ them,” 
3ut,” said Nicole, “the stair looked to 
} 


=} 


me very clean. I just thought 
up how fresh everything was, al 
the Sabbath day. And it’s February, Betsy 
and almost spring. The |] 

here it was Christmas.” 





“Weel, better something lang than nat 
thing sune, but I was wonderin’ what had 
come ower ye... . But her leddyship’s 
I div like to see her, an’ 


we ve sic graund cracks aboot oor ain plac 


awtu’ attentive 


an’ she reads to me whiles, for ma sicht’s 


no what it was—sic a bonnie speaker she 


is! There’s a lot o’ folk awful queer pro 
nouncers 0’ words; ye wud suppose they 
were readin’ the buik upside down. The 


man next door cam in and read me oot 0’ 


a paper, but losh! I was nane the wiser 


When he teens da ° 

You've § visitors, Betsy, haven't 
you And you take such an interest in 
ve ything that goes on.’ 


ower the door, verra little passes mx 
Phere’s ave mMepDodY to ole 1 cryin 
an’ tell me what’s gaun on \ see, I’m 
ay 1ere, an’ folk like a listener Did 
ye hear that ma son’s been lyin’...? Ay, 
it started w influenzy and syne it was 
pewmoney. Ma gudedochter cam to see 
me the nicht afore last; she’s that ill at 


Dr. Kilgour, the dowgs wadna lick his 
1 ter the names she ca’ed him.”’ 

“Why?” asked Nicole, startled. What 
has Dr. Kilgour done?” 


cam an’ fand Tam sae faut 








th el) d her at n’ an’ sa 
hould ha ven there lange syn \n 
erted in pueda down Winds S 
keeps tl windeys sh i i dust 
comin’ in n’ he was tha ot it 
that he brok cheenv o 
But your son getting better 
O iV, tha Dr. Kilgour’s a 
skil doctor, but he’s offended ma gud 
chter Betsv smiled grimly AW Tr 
ll’t some o’ the wives aboot here that they 


had nae richt to hev bairns at a’; they didna 


ken hoo tae handle them, That’s true 

ene uch I’ve ten iid ve wad Ippo it 

yrroken bo t ed in their airms.” 
Nicole ha I ) 1) 
iN mul ho I } k 1 nd 
She looked out of the little window S 


the sun on the water, Betsy! You'll admit 


Kirkineikle is a nice little town.” 
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But Betsy shook her head. “I see nae He was a tall man with a arge, soft face, 
thing in it. I never cared for a town. | and evidently quite a flow of conversation, 
aye likit the hill-sides and the sheep... . for Miss Symington was walking with her 
Eh, wasna it bonnie tae see the foals rinnin’ head bent, listening attentively. Looking 
efter their mithers, an’ the meats stannin’ up she saw Nicole and halt-stopped. Nicol 
still to let them sook;: ” also hesitated, and presently tound herself 

“Very bonnie. And now I’m going to being introduced to Mr. Samuel Innes. Hy 
put your tea ready for you. Mrs. Martin’ held out a large, soft hand—‘t He shakes 
sent a gingerbread and | know you like a hands as it he had a poached egg in the 
bit of country butter and some cream at a palm,” thought Nicole—and uttered a few 
time. These are fresh eggs. Nicole was remarks about the weather in the softest 
unpacking her basket as she spoke. voice she had ever heard in a man 

“Weel,’’ said Betsy, watching _ her, “Mr. Innes is going to speak at th 
“what's guid to gie shouldna be ill tae Hall to-morrow night,’’ Miss Symington 
take. It’s sic a thocht to move an’ I’m uid. “It’s always a treat 1 ave him 
that blind, that whiles I juist dinna bother “Not at all,” said Mr. Innes, whil 
aboot ony tea, but a cup’ll be gratefu’ the Nicole faltered Phat very nice. | 
noo. Thank ye kindly, Miss. . . Na, ma, hope it will be a good day.” 

I manage fine. Agnes Martin comes in “There’s always a good turn-out when 
every nicht when she gets the dinnercooked, it is Mr. Innes,” said M Symingt 
an’ sees me tae ma bed, an’ pits athing looking up at her companion with y 


richt for the mornin’... . Ay, I’m weel in anyone else would have been called a 


an Wi het... .” smirk, 

When Nicole was going up the brae Mr. Innes repeated “Not at all,” 
towards the links she met Janet Symington Nicole, making hastv adieux, fled 
walking with a man. She immediately “Now I wonder, ie said to herself 
found herself wondering who he could be, she stood a minute looking t 
and smiled to think she was becoming as wonder if that gentleman n 
inquisitive as Betsy herself. Then she up his hat, to use Mrs. H deseriy 
remembered that it was Saturday. Of tive phrase! ... Mr. Samuel Innes! What 
course, this was one of the preachers. a perfect Samuel he mak 


(To be continued) 
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Westminster 
rom Within 


Parliament in Session 
By 
E. Havers Rutherford 


The author has just retired from the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons after many years service: he therefore writes from personal 
know/!ed:e. 


T is a common saving of that mythical 

individual, the man in the street, that 

Parliament is played out, that he himself 
takes no interest in politics, and that the 
institution which has met in the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey for more than six hun- 
dred years is an idol with feet of clay that 
has outstayed its welcome in our national 
life and ought to be cast into outer darkness, 

Parliament is not played out. After an 
intimate experience of many years of the 
work of both Houses, after close observa- 
tion of its influence on national life and its 
responsiveness to national aspirations, I 
assert that Parliament to-day is stronger 
than ever and fulfils a worthier purpose 
now than it has done during its history. 


Where Rich and Poor Meet 

Look at its composition. Within living 
memory it was the close preserve of the 
cadets of noble houses, of country squires, 
of wealthy industrialists. In the days of 
the unpaid member a man had need of a 
long purse to maintain his status at West 
minster, and it was almost hopeless for the 
working man to aspire to entrance, let 
alone honours in the council chamber of 
the nation, 

But to-day there is none so poor but 
can do it reverence. The son of the dust 
man sits with the son of the duke: the 
Oxford accent clashes with the dialect of 
Clydeside or the ‘aitchless ’ oratorv of 
some member from the factory or the field. 
Moreover, the gracious presence of lady 
members has not only had its effect in 
opening the mind of Parliament to social 
subjects which it had previously considered 
beyond its ken, but, I venture to think, 
in softening the asperities of debate. 

Parliament more than ever is broad- 
based upon the people’s will, and the House 


Which reassembles thi coming month for 
a half-vear’s term of legislative busine is 
more the focus of itional interests than 
any Parliament that has gone before 


The number and significance of parties is 
shown in the demand for a House of Com 
mons building which shall be at once larger 
onvenient for its members. 
While Sir Charles Barry was often criti 


and more 


cized for having built a chamber far too 
small to accommodate the full muster-roll 
of Parliament, it was often urged that he 
built sufficiently large for the average at 
tendance of members, When you see a 
mere handful of M.P.’s passing millions of 
money in votes as easily as they would post 
letters, you may think the House fulfils all 
requirements; but the fact remains that on 
big occasions, such as the election of a 
Speaker, or the introduction of a Budget, 
it is far too small for its purpose. 

When there were only two parties in the 
State—Liberal and Conservative—it was 
vell that they should face one another on 
the green benches ranged in opposition 
They were roughly divided into two halves, 
and the arrangement sufficed. But to-day 
two-thirds of the members are Conserva- 
tives, nearly a quarter are Labour members, 
and the remainder consist of Liberals and 
various adherents. Some day Parliament, 
in its belated wisdom, will recognize the 
fact that the only proper accommodation 
is on the half-circle plan, as adopted in the 
French Chamber and the German Reich 
stag, giving each member his allotted seat 
and possibly a desk, from which he may 
follow the debates in greater comfort and 
the lid of which he may clatter in applause 
or disapproval. 


Accommodation and Oratory 

The effect of accommodation on oratory 
is plain to any ck 
of Commons in session. In those days of 
political misfortune which immediately 
preceded Mr. Asquith’s departure for 
the House of Lords, his seat was be 


se observer of the House 


low the eanegwayv, but whenever he rose 
to make an important speech he was 
greeted with cries of “Box! 30x!” 
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THE QUIVER 





from friends and opponents alike, and in 
response to a wish that was almost a com 
mand, he moved to the place at the Table 
from which he had often addressed the 
House before his party had shrunk to its 
present dimensions. I think he always 
spoke better and more freely from that 
position. 


Mr. Baldwin 

Mr. Baldwin seems indifferent to these 
adventitious aids. So long as he has a 
place where he can rest his notes or lean 
a comforting arm, he is content. His 
famous speech, “Give peace in our time, 
© Lord,” was made almost without a gesture, 
Mr. Winston Churchill cannot be confined 
to the space on which he can plant his two 
feet. He was ever a fighter, and demands 
all the space that may be his, and some- 
times a little more, between the Table and 
the front bench oeccupiel by members 
of the Government, where he may stamp 
forward in the direction of his opponents, 
swing round in appeal to his friends, or 
fling oui an angry arm as he turns to assail 
an opponent below the gangway. Mr. 
Churchill’s oratory is not that of the tongue 
and brain alone, it comes from every fibre 
of his body. 

The effect of position-in cramping the 
oratorical stvle was seen in Mr. Lloyd 
George immediately after the collapse of the 
Coalition Government, of which he was the 
head and _ inspiration For sixteen years 
he had been accustomed to the ease and 
freedom of the Government preserve, but 
the fortune of political warfare compelled 
tv-odd Liberal 
to take his seat below the gangway on the 
opposition side of the House, 

Not the front seat either: that was re 
served for some of the bright but minor 


him, as one of a party of { 


sparks of the Conservative partv, who had 


overflowed from the Government side. Mr. 


Lloyd George, author of the People’s Bud- 
get,” Prime Minister during the most criti- 
cal period of the war, one of Britain’s sig 
natories to the Peace of Versailles, and 
Britain’s emissary to half a dozen European 
conferences which followed that settlement, 
took his place as a private member in the 
third row of benche It was like the cap 
tain of a great Atlantic line travelling as 
a steerage passenge) The physical limi- 
tations of the position d its effect on his 
epeeche s, at least on the manner of thei 
delivery, for Mr. Lioyd George, ‘ 


quondam political colleas , M Winston 





Churchill, fi 


around him. 
In nothing ha t 


llouse of Common 
that of dress, and thi ] 
| 


influx of Labour membet In 


that were earlier, it was th 
variable custom for members t 
hats and to appear in evening 
dinner, or after th 





Irish member is generally given the c1 
of having been the first to break dow 
unwritten law as to headgear, to give 
House of Commons a shock Irish m 
bers have often done before and since, Mr 
John Martin, one of those gentle, obstinat 
immovable men who so often make rev 
lutions, appeared in the far-away ’sevent 
in a low-crowned, somewhat shabby an 
discoloured white hat. Mr. Speaker Der 
shocked | 


son, a very stern man, was so 


this sartorial outrage that he sent for tl 
offender and privately remonstrated with 


hts best when his f 


aln 


> Ww 


ar 


ear 


es 


> “Speaker’s chop.’ 





him. But Mr. Martin had the sam 
invincibility as Carlyle’s wife, and stu 
to his hat, and then the debacle in } 
began. Mr. Keir Hardie car wn 
double-peaked cap; I members \w 
could not raise the price of a “topy 
came in cheaper headgear, and th 
degrees the tradition of the hat | 
down. 
Silk Hats 
You see more silk hats in the Lor tl 
the Commons to-day, but a few of t 
still remain in the Lower HT Mr. A 
ten Chamberlain would not | en with 
his for the world. He dor t when het 
his seat on the Treasury Bench, and w 
he rises to answer a question he wav 
like a thurifer dispensing t!) ince! 
his Parliamentary wisdom over a H 
that ought to be grateful for that bless 
but sometimes is not. Lord Banbury, 
he be me a peer, cor tinu ffected t 
silk hat, Sir Henry Craik does now, a 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, under t}! hadow 
enerous brim, may frequently be seen s 
eying with the kindly eve of ; 
sembly of which he now the hor 
‘father.’ Some of the younger men 
appear in silk, so to speak; but the maj 
of them are bareheaded, and when a mé 
ber has to put a question during a di 
it 1 metimes difficult to find a hat t 
: _ : +. P 
Stinus the 
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Mr. “Jimmy” Sexton has served this pur 
Ose more than once; and a man’s boate! 
as found its place on the auburn head of 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 

Evening dress, I may add, is becoming 
more and more rare. A bunch of member 
may somctimes be seen thus apparelled 
when they have been at a dinner party 
behind the scenes; but the y are the excep 
tion rather than the rule. The day has 
passed when Mr. Lloyd George, in his 


famous controversy with Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain over the South African War, was 
severely handicapps 1, it is said, because he 
was badly dressed and Mr. Chamberlain 
was not. Mr. Llovd George is different 

yw; at Versailles, when the Peace Treaty 
was being negotiated, he was spoken of as 
the best-dressed statesman in | urope, and 
few members to this day are better garbed. 
But the majority have discarded stiff and 
formal clothes; what they hke is a com 
fortable suit in which they can do their 


Parliamentary labou 


Has Parliamentary Oratory 
Declined ? 


The question is often asked: has P 








ry Oratory dae 


such, is not what it wz , and it is well that 


ned: Oratory, as 





it should be. There was a day when a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, intent on 
pending a few hundred millions, would 
1] five ] | } » he 
KA lve hour to tell the Ilouse how \¢ 

posed to do it. Phere was a dav when 
the Leader of the Opposition would rise 
bout te } clock at night and ( mnsider 


he had not done his duty to his Party 


l ‘ oke int like Falstaff, he 
the Lime t m Inis ht new and the 

Prime Minister would think he had fail 
his duty to the State unless he replied 
Tequal if not greater length Thos day 
of word-spinning are happily gone It 
Would be a surprise now if a Budget speech 
an to three hour I am excepting Mi 
loyd George’ People’s Budget,” which 


tands in a class by itself \ Budget may 


run away with a little more time, but a big 


is usually confined to a 
iour, and the House likes it all the bette: 


less time than that is taken for its de- 


Ve So many men want to AK 
man terest ‘ rhe | mnknown re { 
Presented ino the Ik that thre x 
Who afl { List { '% Puritan Vi 
ind ft while thre | priapo darts tl 
| 1 re rded a no Irie | t hi let 
ow members, and still less of the Press 


More than once 


to put a time lin 
not see the day 
craded In ieng 
under-secretaries 
Minister. How t 
tion would stan 


be given to 


an attempt has been made 


1it on speeches, but I can- 
coming when they will be 
th for private members, 


, Ministers, and the Prime 


he members of the Opposi- 
1, and what chance would 


ne Parliamentary genius, 


s difficult to imagine. The oratorical table 


of precedence w 
ompile, and fa 
that which appe 


Burke. 


ould be more difficult to 
more difficult to work, than 
irs in the gilded pages of 


Parliamentary Manners 


As to Parliamentary manners! Here 


again old Parlia 


leit, are wont tc 





or speakers Is n 
I 


1 
¢ 


the fact that m: 


mentary fogies, if any be 
» declare that the courtesy 
t what it was, forgetful of 
iny of the orations which 


are now accounted great were composed in 


the solitude ot 

1ack. | admit 
Labour Partv i 
General Election 
to some of the P 
remained. Many 
ally trained at th 


an attic by a Grub Strect 


that the advent of the 
1 full force following the 
of 1923 gave a rude shock 


arliamentary traditions that 


of them had been oratoric- 
e street corner, in the open 


~ ¥ 
D ks, and at trade meetings where the 


’ ; 
iash Of de 


ver, they le 
by which debat 
irried on f ‘ 


site views, too impa 


loes not always leave room 
f polished language. More- 


stood little of the customs 


es in Parliament ad been 


nerations They were im- 
lent to 





Wait their t ind catch the Speaker’s eye, 
ind when they became what Mr. Kirkwood 
alls “irritated,” they metimes flung 
bout s opprobrious terms as “dirty 

‘2 jackass id “liar.” It may be said 


Vf Trish origin 


Hlouse of Commot 


town audiel 


‘oentlemet 


ipon to apologize 


the time, but I 


SPeake KEW I 


§ the other side were not 
en un ompl mentary epl- 
ler of an angrv evening. 
emarks were always lack- 
Mr. Jack Jones mingles wit 


manner which indicates 


=? alled the members 
led 


I did not know why at 


1 I was promptly 


ive since learnt that the 


} 


‘“‘The Ked Flag” 
Sometimes ive 
énes, Within 

vweard “The Re 
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angry members shaking their fists at the Parliament we I f them t 
Prime Minister of the dav: I] have behel we did three ve 
four members, one of them a Minister of milder kev, that 


’ : , 
the Gospel, suspended i bodv after the measure, to Lord Ullswater, who, M 
had defied the authoritv of the Chair and Speaker, handled t firt t 
turned the House into a bear garden f ke a wise father, intent that t 
nearly two hours. went the better Parhiat t i" Hf 


“We Will Smash All This!” Miers Sallie 


\t the opening of one Parliament a c appeared by t! 
tain Labour member, gazing at the panopl that kindly weay | 
ind d sp Vl ¢ eC t } tix os 


of Commons, tol unt it i of al i worthily maint 
dividualitvy and eve eccentricity, |! 
wonderful habit of Idi fast to that Women Members 


1 
which is old, es} liv if it be id, and Phe appear 


I 
of making its membet inform to the tr w and labo | Su | 
ditions of centuri nd even respect them \stor, the first w 
I have seen on two members decline to at St. Stephen’s, w tw 
observe the custor of bowing t th 1 Ww 1 the 
Speake s cha t ist I m \ pl 
lerives from the fact that the House of nt 
Commons is built on th te of 1 old members of her « D 
Chapel of St. Stephen, and the position of \the Parl 
the Speaker's a 0 \ 1p>ie | | B ] «yt ] lucat 


the altar.) But thev me to make that Mi *hilipso \\ 


bow in time, and t time, too | W: int | | 


thev vo 1 { t the \ ic oh lost t 

been glad to keep ithin it 1 \ 1 on t G 
I en ‘ { t out « 

shall I ] t t ( But t 


Westminster like Don Quixote sae iti needed. ‘Fhe fate ¢ ; 


m 1 | that 
have ev: os ¢ ' 
cceed QO | ] Ast ‘ 
then elve " + \ 
nanner of Mr. R S \ 1 1 
ounted a dang t tat t 
who do t | I | t t t 
champ! lefeated late for Parl n ready for t] 1 t \"\ 


ment 





The 


NERITORS 


of the 


MILL, 


H. Mortimer 
Batten, 


F.£m, 
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IGH on the face of Cairn o Gree, so crannies, that the great birds of prey ar 
high that a nshot in the glen likely to feel the pinch. That spring was, 
below would have reached the shelt l bel ve, a season of starvation tor many ot 
erely in) crumblin echoes, the golden — the birds of prey 
eagles had thet evi as tor many cen One dav a shepherd saw the 1 ale eagle 
turies past. Vear after vear the great pile eliding down the elen only fifty o1 SIXT) 
of sticks had been ren ated and added to, Iect trom the eround., It was merely a 
so that to-day the fissure in the crag face flashing glimpse through the mist wraiths, 
ntained severa ds of stick ind \ ient for the man to assure himself 
n ink n ee ly precario that the thin which dangled ft the 
foundation th wn ered eaglets — ¢ e's claws was a_newiv. born b 
ere | ned Wie necked, pot | Lic | T reatter, i st daily, the she erd | 
‘ittie imps ot hunger thev were, and since missed one or more newly born lambs from 
tor many day woeedit their arrival driv his flock, and, of course, he blamed the 
ing sleet and mist swept the mountain face, encles Ile omitted to notice that, despite 
t took th parent clr time to nurse the weathe | \ losin no | bs in 
the hi h their tirst tender intance kor other ways, and when eventually he solicited 
hours the fe e bird would crouch on the the aid of he that weather-beaten 
nd side er wil h spread, ¢ ision- son of the 1s ested to him th I 
ally rising to shake the drifts of wet sno mon-sense line of inquiry. 
ro he tol f her feathers, and what You don’t need to worry vour | 1 about 
( I! said f the common ruck an the ea es. Don ld, he said HH e you 
run of ¢ e fathet | one was an ideal CVE een ( le ft a living lam No 
lather nd husband kor it was he who nor T, nor ai other shepherd or stalke | 
ted both them and het I ever knew I don't sav it never | yen 
In those day f 1 visibility hunting but TI never knew it happen in tl rang 
as n ( ea en the ¢ le 5. de- The s leprne nied, n 1, bein aH h- 
pite their iftme ind notorious penetra- — lander, he tl ht carefully before he spoke 
tion of ht k qd times Not so eel] ! sandy he adi tted at 
uch in winter. for when others are huner leneth. “ Mavl you're right. Possibly it’s 
that is their harvest; it is during the dark only the dead lambs they're lifting, but I 
days when the mountain hares are under the won't venture an opinion till I'm sure.” 
peat lips and the rabbits cosy in their Donald was never able to prove definitely 
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living lamb, 


took a 
learnt definitely that if a 


that the eagles nevet 
but he 





the great birdypt prey wot hin 
an hour. 

Sandy, the stalker, had received instruc 
tions from the proprictol of that forest not 


to molest the eagles, and he had no quarrel 
with them, but one day he witnessed a thing 
which aspect. He had 
often noticed that the wild red deer of the 
hill dread of the 
king of birds, and he had wondered why. 


altered the whole 


possessed an instinctive 
He had seen deer bunch together in a state 


of agitation immediately they caught sight 
of an eagle flying low, 
that this 


adult dee 


and he concluded 
lived on in the 
of their fawn 
might indeed 
danger to them. 


instinctive 
from 
davs, when the 


dread 
the memori 
birds of prey 
have proved a source of 


Now, 


forthcoming. 


however, a further 


explanation was 


Sandy noticed a sma parcel of hinds 
running over a ridge at egreat 


The VY Were all 


al ove 


speed 


the mist. bunched together, 


and their curious be} iour at once arrested 
his attention. Then he iw that an eagle 
was following them closely, and as he 


watched the bird alighted on the back of 


one of the hinds The terrified animal at 
once broke away fr its companions and 
started down the almost vertical descent at 
breakneck speed. Evident it w 


with terror, for next moment it threw itself 
headlong over a low 


doom among the boulders fifty feet below 
As it fell the eagle let 1 it hold and 
went wheeling round, presently to close its 
wings and drop where the luckle hind 


had dropped 
Was this, indeed, what the bird of 


prey 
had aimed at? Sand had no do bt, and 
forthwith he hurried to an adjacent bothie 
and obtained the loan of a it n With 
the mist in his favour he stalked to the 
edge of the cliff, and there, sure enough, 
was the eavle, randins n the dead deer, in 
the act of starting its ravenous meal 

Five minutes later Sandy stood, the wet 
mist driving down | varthy face, look 
ing at the great bird ! ] yutstre ed 
at his feet He raised on f the spreading 
wings, The hen bird,” he thought 
in mind the eyrie n Cairn o’ Gree She 
must have been half starved, and she look 
— 

That, indeed, was the first time the female 
eagle had left her chicks since they were 
hatched, driven from them, at length. by 
her need. and 








hunger, which is the mmon price of 
erinthe wilderne B lished 
i id pre edent, fot the : t nothin 
it ped fro ran¢e t nad lke 
vho hitherto had neve ( han iin 
he re il bird now ‘ t I n 
the wildness of their hind But. had 
spring been a ne 
have been no Cairn o’ Gree incident to 
quoted against the ¢ n ey] 
habit of the kind T I ive } 
the 1 hty hunts t ( i en 
idmitted o fawns, f destr n 
lult deer wa | ven 
\s a matter of ne ( 
n that range the ea ri need » fe 
exceptin mal f « St n 
feared because he n I ) Nat 
ter hit He } ne n¢ I 
by reason of ) nd {| ‘ ‘ 
1" e ( n < G ‘ ‘ 
tite 
One d: for ex ) an 
fishin bs 
nland thre ( } 
in te I D ( 
into the brack vo | 
in truth he was pavin ntion to his 
sport than to the \ I n dG 
be h \wa 
to the west a burst of ed <¢ 
the now ipped |} " hro bh 4 
fissures of tl 
T f the } l¢ T rT¢ 1 
fantastical rt h en 
is dark] nd 
cea ti t d i ( 
n a | 1 | ‘ 
1 he he ’ 
' of enere 
Suddenly the neler |} ( 
head, and in the 
} have heen a st 
ae enain It st t I 
feet fi I a f 
ne l nad 4 t I 
realized just hat ] I Hi 
are | eT tT 
deep, but ere it bt t ’ | 
the h of win 
had been t , nd he ' 
\ ‘ nin hi t ( 
\ ( So he ) } ( I 
bar in mid-leap—snat ‘ et f1 
th I } l ung 
The an ( hi ( wi 
he had seen, for n ¢ tt 
fivin it was incredible ‘ 
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ere it got into its glide, the bar of silver 
hung limply from its claws. 

Thus the male eagle, teeding his chicks 
alone and unaided, had, indeed, to turn his 
hand to many trades. He himself could 
feed on almost anything, carrion included, 
but he preferred the freshly killed for his 
chicks. Even had his mate lived, his re- 
sponsibilities would have been heavy enough, 
but now it was he who had to shield them 


{ 


them rigid in the evrie, besides finding tood 


> 


rom the storms which would have frozen 
1 them and himselt. 

The angler who had seen the trout inci- 
dent was an occasional contributor to the 


sporting press—that is, he wrote when he 
had anything special to write about—and 
ne of his subsequent articles was headed, 
“Do Eagles Hunt by Night?” He knew 
nothing about the killing of the hen eagle, 
and so his opening passage read: “I have 
reason to believe they do. I was passing 
by the hill road from the loch, 
past the foot of Cairn o’ Gree 
to the hotel at 10.45 p.m. It 
was quite clear and moonlight, 
though all day, as for several 
preceding days, a driving mist 
had shut evervthine from view. 
Suddenly I heard a loud swish 


overhead—a sound which I re- 
ognized instant i the de 
scent of an eagle, half stoop- 
ng, half gliding. Looking up, 


[ saw what might have been 














At length fair weather came, and Sandy, 
who lived across the glen from Cairn 0’ 
Gree, remarked to his wife: “You watch 
now it’s turned clear! I bet you that eagle 
brings another mate along to help him feed 
the chicks.” 

3ut Sandy’s wife had other things to do 
than watch eagles, and her circumstances in 
life did not encourage betting. Anyway, she 
told Sandy that mates were not so easy to 
find as his experience had led him to think, 
to which Sandy good-naturedly retorted, 
after due thought, “If he’s got any sense 
he'll remain a bachelor and boss his own 
roost ! is 

Indeed the eagle did remain “a bachelor,” 





rH garment borne by the rf ~ 
id. It pass ‘d over, sweep 
ina bee line for some wet 
1 glistening crags on th Co 
pe el tv vards awa The n So RS, < 
L lost ight of it, mut | “He caught that silver, Drawt 
eard instantly the piercine glittering bar in mid-leap”’ einai 5 
eam of a mountain iTe, 
1 a second « two later the ‘zipp for his kind was not exactly superfluous even 
p-zZipp ol in ( , wings as it in that remote range, though the distances he 
( This wa ( ‘ after sun- covered were enormous. He seemed to have 
set, and, as I ive intimated, the regular beats, for every four days or so the 
visibility by the light of the moon was — stalker in the Glen o’ Weeping saw an eagle, 
a great deal better than it had been all which was not one of his native Black Mount 
day.” eagles, systematically working down a cer- 
So we have good reason to think that the tain corrie. That was fourteen miles from 
wes : 


Widower eagle put in no little overtime to 


heet his growing demands, but all the same 


one of his chicks pel ished. Sandy found it 
ving pulped al the foot of the ¢ rags fallen 
trom the eyrie, no doubt, though there was 


juite a likely chance that the othe chick, 


reeling the pinch ot hort rations, kicked 
It out. 


Cairn o’ Gree, and again a keepet on the 
slopes of Ben Lawers saw a solitary bird 
those slope fortv-six miles from 
Cairn o’ Gree. Again, when the north wind 
blew. this same wanderer might have been 


, 
seen over the shores of Loch Awe, and even 

far as Loch Lomond—wheeling and soat 
ine’ over the flight I ulls which tilled the 
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taking fish.’ 


“Noi” replied the strane ind flerer 
“And until a fortnight ago, Sandy, n 
would have convinced that a 
cagle will attack deer. Anyway, it was 
secing,” , 

Sandy did not arcue the point, but 
farther on he said, “If v« \ t te 
real flvir keep \ ves on ( n ( 


ny fine evenin now. old 


roaxin ne h e ne 

SO it Was, n ¢ 
ha in cl rit] 
duties si ( ! ‘ t 
launching hi 1 ‘ 

\lone he ha ( 
from the st . I 

h hi t ! 


ant | 

m ht ha e he 

note of th ’ S 

a ly Silent \ ( } 
when the first 1 : 








1 r ( ( 
ered in tl 
i} 
{ ' 
en ¢ ( 
} nin her 
nd the « 
-— 1] > 1 
VNO 


“Like a blob of molten gold he fell, to : > 
swish past the eyrie where his son was : 
wat hing = 
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fell, to swish past the eyrie where his son 
was wat hing, then to curve and sweep and 
elide. And his son at length spread _ his 
wide wings, which were his fortune, and 
boldly launc hed himself upon the world. 
So 

\ few days later the two eagles parted, 
but one would have thought that by the ordi 
nary course it was for the chick to go forth 
into the world to find his own range. Was 
t that his father said to him, “ My son—un 
dividedly my own—this is mv range by right 
of heritage, and by that right [ leave it now 
to you. It is the way of the eagles to mate 
for life, and here in the ancestral eyrie 
where you yourself were reared, may vou 
rear your offspring—many of them, You 
father is growing old, but not so old that 
he wishes to remain alone. ‘Therefore he is 
voing to explore new hills, and maybe 
he will not return \nd so—farewell! If 
vou can’t be good, my son, at any rate, 
ve happy.” 

There are some who savy that the eagle 
annot die by the hand of time alone. Many 


vears are given him, but when his hou: 
mes ave alone cannot strike the blow. 
Tradition tells us that he flies away to sea, 
following the sunset, even as the shadow 
ose on his native range; some believe that 
us own kind beat him down, or that man 
or his wild foes ust strike the inevitable 
blow. Time unaided cannot sound the final 
all, and this much would seem true, that 
hen his springs are numbered there comes 


to the 10oyal bird a desire to explore new 
ands, and so he leaves his native range. 
Perhaps that explains the eld, old story that 


One day that autumn a keepet in the 


Hampshire coverts was much mystified by 
the strange conduct of his pheasants. In the 
woods all round they were flying from point 
to point and crowding on the fence tops, and 
as the man emerged into the beech avenue 
he saw an immense bird sweeping over the 
tree tops. Though he had never seen the 
like of it before, he knew it to be a bird of 
prey and the cause of the pheasants’ unrest. 
From force of habit he threw up his gun, 
firing both barrels in quick succession. He 
saw the feathers fly, but the eagle wheeled 
and rose, up and up, till the merest speck 
in the heavens, then gliding easily, it turned 
towards the north. 

sje 

Next day Sandy was on the hill when again 
1 saw two eagles over the heights of Cairn 
» Gree. So he concluded that the bird he 
iad seen alone for several days had obtained 


} 
I 


( 
I 
a mate, for they were circling together in 
closest company. Then, as he watched, one 
of the two staggered in its flight and began 


5 


to descend. Sandy thought at first that it 
Was stooping at some living speck in the 
elen helow, but as it fell the great wings 
pened and it began to spin. So headlong 
lown, flashing as the sunbeams caught it, it 
struck the eround not far from where the 
talker stood—struck and rebounded, and did 
not stil again. 

Sandy went over and stood looking down 

the dead creature “Oid age, I re kon,” 
was his summing up, for he saw that the 
eagle was verv, verv old; then he remem- 
bered that a wild, free eagle cannot die by 
time alone. He raised one of the outspread 
wings, and on the crumpled feathers of the 
, then, 
explained it, and as he stood there wonder- 


ine he heard aloft a sound which he had 


breast he saw a crimson stain. This 


} 


never heard hefore—the thin-edged “kee” 


ota eolden eagic,. 





A Friend’s Birthday 


This is the day 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


That your soul started on its earthly way. 
] send you every golden wish | can; 
Yes, all that is in tune with God's great plan, 


All you can be, or 
I wish for you. 


do, 


l am so glad you came 
Into this world of gold and grey ; 


So glad your soul's bright fame 


Shone upon me—but 


gladder still to know 


Your great heart's overflow 


Will, to the very end, 
Call me your friend. 


1809 
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Should Children Have So 


Many Toys ? 


By Judith Ann Silburn 


S the modern child over-indulged? H is given 

nursery is certainly, in many cases, only 

veritable exhibition of up-to-date me im 
hanical toys, models, playthings, and inst 
constructive materials for building and In a word, 
designing every conceivable object But, imply has to 
quite frankly, he anv the better for all ture 
this lavish gratification ? having 

In reading biographie of great men and piotu 


women, one cannot help being struck by 


the bare, uninteresting childhood manv of Children Prefer Their Own Toys 


them seem to have enjoved. And vet. with \s 
out perpetual instructive entertainment, the 
they achieved greatness! eyes,” ay 

omeone. “but these men nd women were Wat 


‘ xceptional, and thev had genius to spur old 
. | 


them on.” True, but each one of u ’ mot 

potential genius, and over-induleence is a ona 

hindrance to its development \fter all, Wit 

necessitv is the mother of invention U 
One is not going so far as to sav that al/ priv 

tovs should be banished from the nurserv. mak 

but merely that the modern child has too ready-m. 

many Present-dav education. with t idental] 

wonderful Kinderearten methods of tea¢ 7) 

ing and its “play lessons, pplies the 

child with unlimited ideas, which he er usually 

d 
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feavours to work out at home Now, if he VW hat to Make ™ 





OW? 
hem 
eT ed, 
t of 


per 


doll, 


handy 


SHOULD CHILDREN HAVE SO MANY TOYS? 





and useful, no doubt, but it tends to pro- 
duce a certain sameness of ideas, 

Play is the outward expression of the real 
child, and he should be persuaded to con- 
struct from natural resources. The love of 
jiscovery in a boy, as soon as he begins to 
take notice, should be fostered. He will 
take far more interest in a Robinson Crusoe 
Island he has constructed in the garden out 
of material he has found lying about than 
ever he will in a “Robinson Crusoe Set,” 
complete with Man Friday and ready-made 
hut. 


Creation and Destruction 

All knowledge and_ progress proceed 
through destruction. Now, when a child is 
given a bought tov, he is naturally told to 
take care of it, and for that reason (if he 
is a good child) will try and do so, and 
thus does not alwavs find out how it is 
made, which, in itself, would be an edu- 
cation. If, however, he creates something 
himself, a number of abortive attempts are 
first made before the article is finished, and 
he learns a great deal during the process. 

There is an old saving that “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and in the case of 





* ea 
i P| 
A child’s own creation 
: or year-old’s impression of Wembley, constructed ¢ of odds and nds found about the home. 
“nagiypta oddments of wall paper and corrugated chocolate box wrappings were used for the ‘“* palaces,” 
and brass ornaments for “ India.” 
395 


children who are, to a certain extent, de- 
nendent on novelty, this is especially true 
If children are surrounded by toys, they 
will cease to be attracted by them. Also, 
the possession of too many toys interferes 
with their interest in school “educational ” 


foys, 


A Better Plan 

A far better plan is to give the child odds 
and ends about the house: a box of scraps, 
empty photographic spools, reels, small 
chemists’ jars and bottles, sample tins, and 
the enumerable waste trifles that accumulate 
in a home. Teach him to make things out 
»f these resources. Help him in his play. 
Show him what you can do. Experiment. 
\bove all, teach him to observe by showing 
him things about the house. Tel] him how 
and of what they are made. 

All children love nature talks and walks. 
\ garden is always fresh. After the child 
has been for a walk or to a museum (and 
<iddies love museums), encourage him to 


reproduce something he has seen This 
trains him to observe accurately. 

Quite a number of quaint tovs can be 
made out of a plateful of nuts and dried 
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fruits \ walnut make 1 charmine cradle, 
or a up, wit matche for the mast 
ind a scrap of white lawn for the sail 


hell are 


Tunnyv tace Ms 


’ 
egg wonderfu 


Empty 
grounds for and corks are 
excellent for 


ic cottages Dhese 


arving ature hous 


min 


materials cost nil, 





can be throw Wi fterwards! 
The Mothering Instinct 
The mothering stinct in. gir!-children 


can be turned to u-eful acco 


them to take part in a tew ot the mple 
diuties oft home eceping If a little he 
viven a small set of brooms, f instance, 
he Cal SWet p out t ( rscry if aving t] ( 


table 

couraged, even if there ar 

Children who 

upon grow up indolent and lazy 
If there is a 


a small plot, and take an interest in thei 


doine odd job hould be en 


and 


vants 


»roduce ! There are man gardening job 
which the childrer n take ove eside 


cultivating thei wn len All vour 
ters like to feel they are emulatin fathy 
and 
if their 
\ tov-cupboard of el playt! 


mothe - 


equipment ‘ mere ter ? tool! 


reflection on the parent intelligence Chi 
dren do not app it lv tovs: even quit 
will invari hoose come eful 


toddler 
atticite 
in the-box, 


board will generally reveal ¢} fact 


ng tubs, boxes of oddments, and little t 
ets come out agal nd again to be plaved 
with, while Mr. Jacl the 1 ly 
only a day’s or a week's popularity; andt 
reason 1s because the former provide " 
tant happy hunt 1 for nez it 

AT! childrer p! vi n iould he ( 
ful, and have f thei am ens and 
thoneht level pm { Che 1 t tine 
ny of his environment, so aive h 

Inge when it neede And this applic 
to the cde yrat ( ie of the rs \ 
the h ld ley p ) ( vil eed ‘ 
hack sround Lo ) ! th lim 


play Fonte into ( rit t ODD) Oo 


with some of mother’ tores arrange 1 in 
small tins on the nursery counter, ”’ n 
courage nut vy entertainment — 
a small play, ile ' ect wi 
nursery sport : 1 he tter reo t wee 
ful training fo ldren nd help them 
later on in thei 100l sports | \ 


them the 


Helping 
I ) 


leaving him to pl \ wis seeps him from 


| 1 ‘ 

trait rani ea \ out | 1 wh« 
ept rctive ind tward] 

never introspectin HH n't time 
Sympathy the ke t t a child 





mind. A parent mu-t never give the child 


the Impression that p] not wort] 
taking an interest in, for children are sen 
itive litt’ bein ind | kly crushe 
Play seriously with then So mane enone 
p ive anh t t t the to 
te ng, half | manner, w 
t fond] one ft ve "e 
en they wonder whv the + sual 
I it own p \ yr wit 
ld rl ome t t j rinat 
Phere nothine so w ‘o : : 
dren world, and ‘ n be ] 
from them not on] tho t A 
rath ¢ All t . ‘ 
tine uild-mind 1) lieve 
f ie , only ' © ae 
8) you e) ( , 
toric VN) hay ae aaah 
eheve I ) ] nd ' 
tay that matt 
| it T diy + = 
. a f 
\dat i , B 
ng people must t t kind 
plav, otherwi ¢ 
pated. Unfortunat ans 
t to make ) ( t ] 


r} 1 it al f ¢ } ¢ } 
’ t tl} ven fre ‘ r > 
velopment, t t n 

tend to produce p 

lination on the rt of t-d 1 

t Ove tir lat Ire r Y< 

te t ] © to ] artic 1 


{ the ne , Vt 
‘ | t t 
I 1 ¢ tement t j f 
np y t< ‘ j ¢ uit 
ih OV The ) nt t 1 | 
who w eard to t ent 
hat . ot st ve 
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CHANGING ONE’S OCCUPATION 


Burning to Write 
EOPLE are interesting. I have just 
been introduced to a young lady who 
feels that she has a vocation for writing ; 
she has written several fairy tales, and 
vould much like me to read them and tell 
her if she may hope to make a career out 
f literature. I evlanced at her MS. P and 
told her, in words which I have learnt oft 
heart with much repetition, that vs re 3 
1) particular market for fairy tales, and 


that to become a writer demands, beside 


latural aptitude, a considerable degree of 


ard work. I have, too, had a visit from 
nothe1 young ladv whose great ambition 
is to be an artist, and thinks it must be 
perfectly thrilling to work in such an office 
this. She, too, came armed with speci 
trifles of cupids 
and fairies. ‘To he r, too, I told the old, old 
tory that artists, good artists, are in great 
lemand and can obtain good commissions 
uit that it takes year years of hard 
rk to turn out even mo¢ erately accept 
So 
Trying Another Country 
The other day I had a letter from a man 
South Africa who wanted my advice as 
to throwing up a job there and starting 
With a small capital as an accountant in 
town If there were no openings for a 
ountants, could he earn a 


running a chicken. farm in the country 


\ friend of mine has asked mv advice 


iDout taking over a boardine-house at the 


~ : 
easidk She feels that there a good 


money to be made, 
a good idea to enter that field 
Now, trom my ow pe mal 


there are people— I meet them every dav 


livelihood by 


ind that it would be 


knowledge, 


earning very fine incomes writing stories 
and articles. Artists, too—as | have said 
are in great demand. There are hun- 
dreds of people earning money by rearing 
hickens and running  boarding-houses. 
M mney is also made on the Stock Exchange 
Yet. I am always discouraging people 
from making fortunes along these lines, and 


' 


they say that | am a pessimist! 


So 

The Lure of the Chicken Farm 
{ have mentioned chicken farming: it 1s 
amazing the hold the chicken farm has on 
the imagination of people in search of 
‘something different.” 


is partly to blame for this. Get an incu- 


Perhaps arithmetic 


bator; buy two hundred eggs at sixpence 
ipiece, and in due course, even if you only 
rear 50 per cent., you will have a hundred 


little chicks. rhe se little chicks, in an in- 


credibly short time, will be producing 
thousands of eggs wl , sold at threepence 
apiece, will neha a nice littl ncome. 
Work out the figures and see what a fas 
cinating prospect it 

On paper 1t 1s all » good and promisin 
in real life many are the pitfalls. rhe 
man who can make a living out of eggs is 
one with the knowledge eained thi 


rs of toil and disappointment, who 





unites infinite patience with infinite capacit 
for work. I sav this with just a little ex 
perience of ke ping fowls, observation of 
one man after another who has tried and 
failed, and a careful study of the week y 
!) ip rs devoted to th b isIness. 
<Se 

Making Money on the 

Stock Exchange 


I know less about the Stock Exchange 
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than I 
suppose, I am 
broker some 





} } | =» 
about chickens: 


therefore, | 
peful! A’ stock- 
years ago advised me to buy 


know 


more ho 


shares in a certain 


not take his advice 


mmpany at 295. I did 
To-dav they stand at 
£7! Now if only It all seems so 
simple, yet I am told by people who are 
daily dealing in stocks and shares that even 

\ ie! cannot make 
their fortunes in this wav! But a 
tributor of mine, who reall 
mysteriou nstitution, the Sto 


they, with all the r 
con- 
knows that 
k Exchange, 
is writing of its work in this 
I must let his contril 


number, and 


tion speak for itself 


sje 

One Curious Feature 

Chicken farmin the Stock Excl 
gold mining in some far-off 
ship: how different they are, 
a lure thev have had 
escape the hard d and dull mono 
tony of their liv , eager to chanee thei: 
calling and their fortunes 

Now 
is this: it is generally the thing we knox 
least about that seems to offer the greatest 
attraction. The man dragging a ‘pa ] « 
corn out to the chickens early on a winter's 
morning can see no t chicke 
farming: if only he 1 a chance on the 
Stock Exchange. he harassed Stock Ex 


ange— 
land—author- 
and yet what 


for people anxious to 





one curious feature of the busine 


change clerk dreams of a ranch in South 


Africa: and the lave-of-all-work, weari 
darning the children’ 
the paradise of a fountain pen and 
writer, coupled wi 


envisages 


a type- 





ame and an income 
from story-writ 

Alas, the idea rur through the 
creation: I am told that the very 
munching their mid-day meal in t} 
dows, cannot resist the pl 


1.OsONpny t 


next field is alwavs better than the one 


you are in at present 


No Short Cut 

All this is apt to be a bit discour 
the enterprising lt not meant to be 
I don’t believe in pe ple vettine into a rut 
and sticking there. “General post” 3 
for us now and then Get « é 
try something new by all mean But what 


I want to sav is tl there is no short cut 
to the vood thi of lite By } rit 

your o pat © not eo t Iter 
the facts of life ; etting a new job vou 
are not going to ta new creatior Sadly 


enough, whateve hanges we make we can 








not escape ourselves. \\ 
with us, with all his weaknesses pe 
liarities, propensiti 

More than that: we ave not going 1 


escape drudgery I have every sy 





With the budding author or artist. the 
nian or woman who f he or she h 


vocation in ire. No on the 1 nt t 


quench the mystical, \ ful aspirat 
‘ yuuth. It is ox eam drean 
espe lally npossible 1 n the sort t 


oun man, wit the ea f I o 
architect, you shall creat met 
than two-storied dwel] 
ban folk; you shall bui mmortal temp 
You, voung gir] 
and short. storie n t magazine 
1] eat im nict Y« 
who lo to see \ ] tion in rox 
ill } t pict S \ t we 
( with ve 
It is all po ( D 
On!) ‘ t | 
j f aaa 
t et q) « t 
<jJo 
Three Rules 
Would you | ib t H 
is what one of the most b: nt of 
mistresses used to | 
intil her pupils kr t t 
“There are three rules t n if you wi 
to become a vg yd Pp t { s] 
ractice,’ the se n a | { 
the third is ‘slow pract F H 
rls of the last ene t passed t 
ic examin 
tre t < t 
\ a uN r ] t that t 
et I t e Wa i 
mod ind in \ 
i und sta } have t t \ i 
tne ecret | l ( 
pr tice t < AY 
which em t er t ( e 
d ud ( at ] t! ) if 
Inspirati 




















The Root of the Matter 

So once more we get down to the root of 
the matter—whether it be the desire to earn 
an honest livelihood, the ambition for fame 
and fortune, the call to a high vocation: 
drudgery, sheer hard drudgery awaits us. 
lf the real trouble with us—the conscious 
or unconscious motive at the back of our 
minds—is to escape monotony, drudgery, 
the way of fulfilment is not 
along the lines of ambition, vocation, 
change of occupation. We may as well 
stav where we are for that matter. 

Get to the crux of the matter: drudgery 
only becomes such when we have no interest 
in what we are doing. A crowd of boys 
will sweep a gutter clean if they think six- 
pence has dropped into the mud; a girl will 
visit every drapery establishment in the 
town in order to match a ribbon for her 
hat; an artist will think nothing of hours 
spent on one study for his masterpiece. It 


is the interest that makes all the difference. 


sse 


hard work 


Full of Interest 
And life, to the interested person, is full 
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of interest. The home is a hall of mystery 


and romance to the young wife with pride 
of possession; typing in an office full of 
excitements to a girl bent on perfection of 
work and the attainment of speed; chicken 
farming is a fascinating study to the man 
who ignores drudgery in his interest in hens 
and eggs. 

What a wonderful world it is, to be sure! 
How perfectly fascinating life is, work is, 
if we have the artist’s eye, the artist’s soul! 
Have you ever lain awake at night puzzling 
over the grouping of the shelves in the scul- 
lery, the hanging of the curtains in the 
hall, the turning of a dress, and the cutting 
of a child’s frock? There are triumphs the 
world knows nothing about, interests the 
world cannot understand, strange glamours 
and inspirations round trivial things. But 
these are for the people who get below the 
surface, who catch hold with a firm grip, 

Don’t be afraid of drudgery: go straight 


ahead ! 
( ‘ 


—_— — 


DeaR Mr. Eprror,—I just made up my 
mind to-night to write you a few lines and 
try to express what I really think of you 
monthly magazine, THE QUIVER. How | 
always look forward to it as each mont) 
comes round, and just feel as if I could 
not live without it. JI always make a point 
MT reading it from beginning to end, so that 
there is no chance of my missing anything. 


The stories are always so very interesting, 
especially this new serial just begun. I’m 
sitive every readé will like it The 
articles are equally in the same line, if 
” 1 

not better, as they verv often appeal to 
* and often one thinks they could 

being read over frequently, just to 


full meaning en rraved into one’s 
Of this, I refe mainly to Mr. 
Pringle and vour ow1 page 

I may say I have very little time for 





reading, but I never fail THE QUIVER 
whatever me I ama farmer’s dauchtetr 
n Lanarkshire, ind where there is a farm 


there is alwavs so n 1 work to keep one 
busy. However, when one happy and 
content in their work I alwavs think it 
makes things go moother, although 
ertainly at times things will eo wr 
ind it is really difficult to 


ut T find it is alway est in the |] run 


( ong 





I am eoine to cop. ‘ prece 


From My Postbag 


i have which I value very much. and 
enclose it herewith. 


A FAITHFUL READER 


Think Big 


If vou think you are beaten, vou are. 


If you think y lare not, you don’t; 
If you'd like to win, but you think you 
can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 
Tf thinl: 111 ] ie. } 
if you think you'll lose, you’ve lost, 
kor in the world you find 


Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of the mind 





Full many a race is lost 
| ec ¢v a step < in: 
\nd many a ward fails 
| e eve work becun 
Thi ik bi your deeds will 7TOW 
rhink ind you'll fall bel 1 
Think that ) 1. and vou will. 
It’s all in the state of the mind 
Tf vou think \ e outclassed ure 


You’ve got to think high to 1 
You've got | 
win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 


To the stronger or faster man, 
But soon or late the man who wins 
| the fellow who thir ks he an 











“The crochet lady's tone was gloomy. 


‘Bronchial, aren't you?’ she said ™ 


Mrs. Muddiman 
Changes Her Mind 


« ND that, ud old Mrs 


Muddiman, 
a littl please } f 


with ierself f 


iI ror 
remembering the expression, “is 


that.” 

She put down her step-sister’s letter 
spotless white 
settled her 
exactly 


mn the 
table, 
uplifted, on 


: . , ‘ 
the right tftew Inches of her m 


cover of her dressing 


bonnet, both hand 
} 


pec cable harting, and 
t 


Mrs 


bow was none of your hasty, crumpling. in- 


proceeded to tie the 
strings Muddiman’s wav of tving a 
expressive practices, deserving to be called 
knottine rather than tvine \ to Mrs 


art to be brought 


bow 
a work of 
with 


Muddiman was 


into being careful smoothings and 


judicious foldings, and one or two final crisp 





100 


pulls between finger 


It not yust what it hap} 


you had intended to 
It was, moreover 


look on life, her neat 


faithful handliny of 
she did, she did \ 
in her lav that w 
well also 

Hers was the perf 
means success. and 
all her sixty-six ve 

sacl 


and even there h 
that, granted the fact 


somewhat 


aged the situation ext 


addicted to 





By 
E. Brenda 
Spender 


b, which left 
to be, but 
, 


ke it all along. 


vmbolical of her 


cont yi of events, 


inities \\ t 


tence wh 

had been success! 
ive in her marriage 
riftless husband 
Ir ni she 


mel vel] He had 


had man 








nan- 


h ad 





MRS. MUDDIMAN CHANGES HER MIND 





died young, too, and so had enabled her to 
vo back to service and bring her daughter 
Emily up as perfectly as a daughter can be 
brought up w ho has to suffer the disadvan 
tage of being with an aunt instead of a 
mother. And now even all that was well 
over. The Hon. Miss McCausland was dead 
and buried, both events—all arrangements 
for them being made by her faithful con 
fdential maid, Amy Muddiman—had been 
as pleasantly carried through as possible, 
and here was the said Amy with a legacy of 
twenty pounds a year, and enough good 
clothes to last her life-time, comfortably 
settled in as honoured and everlasting guest 
in her daughter’s married home, ready to 
go on seeing that things were done well for 

and by—Emily and her husband and her 
baby for the rest of her days. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that 
life promised perfection at once; there were 
alterations that old Mrs, Muddiman had 
quite determined to see effected which 
would make it a great deal more so. Hers 
was a nature which thrived on effort. An 
Emily who needed good advice on many of 
her household arrangements, a John who 
was sadly untidy, a baby boy who, about 
as perfect as a baby can be, yet trembled 
on the verge of being spoilt, offered an ideal 
field for her activities, exercise without ex 
haustion, as it were. Old Mrs. Muddiman 
looked round her room, disapproving but 
satisfied. 

‘IT shall tell Emily about Aunt Lena’s 
letter,” she said to herself, neatly pinning 
the silk handkerchief round her throat with 
ler everyday gold brooch. “The idea of it! 
ena wants a cheap housekeeper, that’s what 
‘he wants. Well, she won’t get one.” 

It had needed that letter from a widowed 
half-sister ten years older than herself, offer 
ing her a home in return for her help, to put 
the last finishing touch to her satisfaction 
with things as they were. Lena lived in an 
incredibly gloomy tall house in Earl’s Court, 
and let most of the rooms off to impecunious 
people who “did for’? themselves. Lena 
was rheumaticky and not too amiable, and, 
moreover, had never forgotten the rights 
of seniority, although time had long ago 
dwindled the difference between their ages 
toa very small matter. It would be end 
less work at Lena’s with one thing and 
another, and no pay. 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Muddiman. 
easing on her coat and settling it on het 
shoulders With the neatest and most com 
petent gestures, just such as she had used 


for twenty years in bringing the Hon. Miss 
McCausland’s coat and shoulders into due 
juxtaposition. There was almost artistry in 
her exquisite neatness, the deftness which 
gave every movement of her hands the 
desired effect. 

Emily lived at St. Leonards, in a modern 
grey stone house on the hill, and her hus 
band held a minor, but eminently respect 
able position at the town hall, which gave 
them a certain standing and pride, so that 
the place offered to them ever so much more 
than it did to people who just merely lived 
in it, Here Mrs, Muddiman was an 
honoured guest, and when she put her hand 
to anything it was seen and acknowledged 
to be a kindness, or an instructive exhibition 
of superior skill. Here she had the smart 
little spare room all to herself—at Lena’s 
space was far too valuable for that—and 
already she had moved the bed into the only 
right corner for it, and was getting ready 
to persuade Emily to have oilcloth on the 
washstand, not merely lacey little mats 
which, though pretty, were unpractical. 

“The idea,” said Mrs. Muddiman, still 
ruminating on the letter, “‘old folks ought 
to hang together, and let the young ones go 
their own way’—ought they? Well, all I 
can say is Lena never had a child, or she’d 
have known what a blessing a mother can 
be in a daughter’s home, Emily will laugh.” 

She took a last look around her room, 
where not so much as a pin lay in its wrong 
place, smoothed an imaginary wrinkle from 
the quilt, and went downstairs. \t the 
kitchen door she paused. 

“Hilda,” she said firmly to the little daily 
maid washing up in the scullerv, “I’m 
going down to the sea-front to meet your 
mistress and baby, and then we shall come 
back to tea. See that you have it nicely laid. 
I shouldn’t put those glasses into hot water 
unless you like breaking 
things. Perhaps you do.” 


if I were you 

“No, ma’am I mean ves, ma’am,” 
replied the handmaiden, guiltily glad that 
her worst crime—the fact that she ought to 
have finished washing up long ago—seemed 
to be hidden behind the smaller one; and 
Mrs. Muddiman shut the front door, crisply 
satisfied that a word in season had been 
spoken for Emily’s tumblers. 

People in the street often looked at 
her as they passed, for she was so 
much the ideal old lady, with her rosy, 
cheerful face and her shining white hail 
and her neat black clothes, so exquisitely 
brushed and well put on, and more than 
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1 satisfaction radi- 
ated from her as she walked. 
youbpg or 


that because happiness an 
She was not 
ri h. She had spent most of her 
life in no more exalted position than that 
of confidential maid to a semi-invalid; but 
she had 
acter and inner satisfaction that wealth and 
royal blood could not ensured. In 
some vague but convincing way she felt that 
her life, like a story, had come to a happy 
her legacy, her life with Emily 
and her grandchild, her lines cast in such 
pleasant places, were the reward of all the 
had sel f- 
denial and striving she only knew—entirely 
done her best. She felt unconsciously that 
everyone who knew must be glad for her, 
and glad for themselves, seeing virtue so 
fittingly rewarded. 

“T’ve come to the time of life when 1 can 
have my way a bit instead of other people’s, 
and consider myself a little,” “And 
it’s nice for Em, too, having her mother in 
the house.” 

Like most people whose 
their pride, Mrs. Muddiman wasted a good 
deal of time in being too early; and Emily 

I grieve to say it, but I suppose it 


always had that consolation of char- 


have 


ending, that 


vears in which she with what 


she said, 


punctuality is 


g was 


inherited by her from her 


fathe 





ir 
lack sheep of a 
like most of the nicest people, was 
: 


generally struggling against a 
be late. 


gg y tendency to 
Mrs. Muddiman reached the kiosk 


at which they were to mect, Emily having 


tinished her shopping and her mother her 


afternoon nap, and found no Emily, no 
perambulator, no baby She sat down with 


the happy, comfortable feeling of the person 
miled 
politely at the other occupant of the shelter: 


r, 
a tall, bony w 


who is up to time strong on her, and 


t, who 


man with a fooli 


was doing crochet work 
“A nic 

year,” said 

friendliness. 
“It is, indeed.” The other 


fine afternoon for the time of 


Mrs 


opening with the awful eagerness ¢ 
utterly empty mind It will make the 
nice and sho 
bit, won’t it?” 
“That’s what I always say 


we have to put up with, but let’s be as late 


winter 





« 

| 

i 

—= 

al 
f 


as possible begin1 





man’s tone sug ted that only the extreme 
thoughtlessness of the rest of the p e 
had prevented the a ble thi from 
coming to pass. “At my age you think twice 


about an cast wind.” 
“Bronchial "—the crochet lady 


gloomy—“aren’t y 





supposed to be good for that here; so many 
id retired people settle down r ind her 
because of that—old Darbies and Joans.” 
Mrs. Muddiman chuckled to herself, 
“And old Joans who haven't got Darbies.” 
“I’m always sorry for them, though, hang 
I houses ; it keey 
them going, but what a life.” 
“My word, yes. But some lucky ones 
have daughters or sons to live with 
“Ah, well; but I don’t 
Old folks ought to hang t 
the young ones live thei1 I say. 
“Do you?” Mrs. Mu smiled 
[his woman thought the same as Lena; but 
then, of course, Lena had fish of her own to 
ry, and naturally would think anything so 
helpful to her “Wouldn’t you 
say that an only child might be all the 









r) 


own plan 


¢ 


better for having a mother in the home to 
give her a word of advice with the child and 


housekeeping and so on, and to be a bit of 
company? That is, of course, a woman with 
an income of her own for doctors’ bills and 
holidays and so on.” 

The sallow lady pushed her crochet hook 
through her ball of strawberry-pink artificial 
silk, and clasped her hands around her knee, 
exceedingly pleased, for here was a con- 
versation budding and branching out before 
her with ramifications of instance 
lote that 


ev LOW 


might carry it on only goodness 
1 ; 
long 

“it does lo yk like t} at on the s irface { 
conceded ~e 


you’re one of those that see 


things,” she 
whether 


the surface; I am And peo] le confide in 





me, too; you’d be amazed. I was going to 
say that only to-day, strangely enough, | 
was hearing of just such ; ' you were 
talking out, nd it was st the other 
vay. I don’t know the a friend 
of mine knows someone who knows them 
very well. The husband mething at 
town hall.” 

“What do you say—something at 
hall Why, why had Old Mrs. 
nan’s heart suddenly made such 





that she couldn’t believe her ears? 


‘A bit hard of hearing ! ithe crochet 
ing lady to herself, ed ne 
that the excellent, t . the hope 
ful chance of v tion might | 

ve sel wa Ss t ) id S 
somet t the n ill—these people 
I was tellin you ut \ be 
married pout a vear ¢ ild 
ouple of months old. I s ber 
» widow a lot tens 








**T hope you won't feel hurt, Emily 


but I think | will,’ said Mrs. Muddiman 7 


I don’t know what she did— housekeeping 
perhaps. The girl’s never seen very much 
of her. Just when they were nicely s¢ ttled 
down, husband and wife and baby, with the 
house all spick and span and everything 
going smooth, someone gues and leaves the 
mother a little money, and down she come: 
to make her home with them.” 


“And quite right, too,” said Mrs. Mudd 
man firmly. 


I grant you on the s irface, but what's 





rot only a little 
» keep het in food 


husband hasn’t got 


ate salary, and he’s 


- well that’s knocked 
The daughter’s got her own 


and babies and all 


has cot hers. She’s 


ace 147 
ed to take everything 


her mother putting 


her husband angry 
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about it the other. And then the babv— she’s 
all for the new ideas about babies, vou 
know; she can’t believe her old mother 


really knows best.” 
“She does very likely eg said Mrs 
Mudaiman. 
“T doubt it Besides, the 
is the feeling that she is 
always a third 


and the 


worst of it 
there for ever; 


whatever they want to do, 
and 
vear out, and they were rather fond of each 
other—lovers still in a manner of speaking. 
The girl has her work cu 
her husband about it, 
Now, in my 


te o 
to go 


spare room filled up vear in 


out at keeping 
I can tell you. 
opinion that old woman ought 
home. She’s 
but, bless you, she’ll 


sweet 


into a one too many; 
never see it. I don’t 
it is a friend of a friend of 
And it that the 
wife said anything to her—she keeps herself 


to herself; but you couldn’t 


know the name; 


mine knows them. wasn’t 


help seeing the 


difference, my friend says, since the old 


mother has been there. They live some 
where up Sydney Road way; a nice part, 
mtn” 
‘1 don’t know,” said Mrs. Muddiman. 
I’ve never been there. I’m only a visitor, 


I expect I shall be 
a 

She listened to her own tongue lying with 
such conviction, her truthfui tongue that had 
never condescended to prevaricate in all its 


leaving in a day ot 


six and sixty years, and felt no compunction 
The only thing she felt was the overwhelm 
ng importance of preventing the crocheting 


lady from ever guessing that she had told 


her storv to the one person whom it mo-t 
oncerned. Ah! the crocheting lady must not 
see her with Emily and the baby; it might 


put her in the way of finding out. Mrs 
Muddiman got up, and her knees shook 


inder her a little. She steadied herself with 
a neat, Diack-glove i hand on the 


f the kiosk 


) iti 
} artition 


I’m stiff with sitt ( d I must 
b n n m I’) \ i yu ood ifte 
noon 

‘Perhaps w meet acain while vou’re 
ere r tine lady returned, lookin 
at 1 i eave y as a 1) Watching a 


abbit hole 


Perhaps we may, uid M M 


vaguely. 


ldiman 


She hurried up the n vd } lop 
ping treet-, a neat, 1 \ i silve 
hining as ever, only the sat iction. that 
had w appre 1 het yuund had e ne, and even 
hat is n be noted by a isual ob 
serve! Even Emily, tired with shoppin 





and pushing a perambulator 
noticed nothing. 

“Don't 
said her 


and hurrying, 
let's go along the front 
mother when they met 
and the sea 


, dear,” 
‘It’s cold, 
looks down! »ht ucly to-day 
it's quite got on my nerves 
the next road and g 
I’ve had a letter from Aunt 
“Have you, mother ?” 
“She to go and live with her 
She watched her daughter's face She 


Ip 


Let’s turn 
t Emily, 


et away trom it. 


Lena 
wants me 


find me in everything for the little bit 
help Ill her. She's 
rheumatism.” 
“Of course, you’re not going, mothe 
Good, loyal, affecti 
acted so well that it 


give 


mate Emily S 


Was almo-t a wond 


that Mrs. Muddiman’s satisfaction w 
things as they were did not return on tl 


streneth of that warm-voiced, eagerly 


But Mrs. Muddiman saw 
with a sinking heart, but saw clearly, for 


testing inquiry 


she was seeing for the first time in 


if 
with the eves of svmpat! in sé 
change in Emily’s face that contradicted 
words 

“T hope you won't fet irt, Em 

but I think I will It n’t that I dor 
like being with you, my dear, and 
John and baby I should like t ome an 
have my holiday with you, and if yo 
ever got illness in the hous vell, you’ 
only got to send for me; you know th 


*But—why—why Emily 

‘I don’t like saying it, but I think « 

ks ought to hang together, and 
iiks, too—together. I shouldr 
mixed. I’m very comfortable now wit 
but in a year or two—when bab et 
i ) I doubt whether | \ ild i 
patienss I ought t » En \ l’ll be } 
vith vour Aunt Lena, dear, and I hope 
won't be hurt to hear me t 

Why, mother dear, it t e thin 

want for you to 

Oh, Emily! and already pale et 


have a little pink in them 


_ 
brighter, and you are plannin Ow \ 
get John aside for a moment in the il 
wh e you pour the bo n \ eT n the te 
and pour the new not 1 

mn iy tha 


and he wor t. 7 t the new 


into his ear direct 
Well hen,” | 1 \ \l lin 
white ier j ; ? 
‘ Little nd pe i d I'm off t 
London town next week, And that,” said 
, “ +} ’ 
it i Libedl. 











The Stock Exchange 
and its Work 


A Peep Behind the Scenes 
By An Old Hand 


A few months ago I printed an article describing life in the inner office 
of a bank. That article prompted this—a revelation concerning the, to 
most people, mysterious institution, the Stock Exchange. 


EARS ago a retired medical man, 

with nothing to occupy him, and a 

real fondness for poking about, was 
exploring the City and thought he would 
like to see where a certain narrow alley 
led him. It was an entrance to the Stock 
Exchange (left, for the moment, un- 
guarded), and in the old gentleman went 
It soon dawned upon him that he was in 
some place where he was not welcome: for, 
nce on the floor of “the House,” the young 
bloods danced round him, bawling thei 
hattle-cry “ Fourteenhundred,” and he was 
hustled out into the street with a very much 
attered silk hat and a torn coat! Thus 
lors the Stock Exchange still playfully 
suggest to outsiders that they intrude, if 
their curiosity carries them into the sacred 
and exclusive precincts ! 


The Mystery of the Exchange 

There is a sort of mystery about the 
Stock Exchange to the general reader, and 
he would be courageous (and possibly rather 
reckless as to truth) who said he under 
stood all about it. [ remember, when | 
entered my present employment in 1880, a 
wise-looking old member of the staff warn 
ing me that 1 should find the business 
“bristling with peculiarities,” and it has 
been like that ever since, and fresh point 
ire always cropping up. 

There is, however, no need for mystery 
as to where “the House” is, and what is 
the general character of its daily work 
an exacting routine which keeps thousands 
of people “on the go.” 


The Scene of Operations 

The scene of operations is a_ building 
upon a fabulously valuable site, enclosed 
between Throgmorton Street, Threadneedle 
Street, and Bartholomew Lane, E.C. And 


the purpose of those engaged inside it is 
the bringing together of the buyer and the 
seller of all manner of stocks and shares 
and public financial issues, who want each 
other’s help, but who otherwise would 
never meet. Membership of this close cor- 
poration is divided between Brokers, who 
act for the public; and Jobbers, with whom 
they effect their friends’ sales and pur 
chases, and who are themselves prohibited 
from having direct dealings with the pub- 
lic. I always liken Jobbers to the whole 
sale traders in certain specified lines of 
goods; whilst Brokers are the retailers 
dealing for their own customers. 

The intricacies of *the business are baff 
ling until one has experience and the key 
that is supplied by actual contact; and it 
is not so simple as the man in the street 
imagines, who says: “It’s easy enough; 
you buy things when they are down, and 
sell them when they are up, and, of course, 
make money ! 


**“Come to Make Money” 

I recall my old Chief's reply to a friend 
of his, who came in with the unwise re 
mark: “I’ve come to make some mone\ 
‘Now just think” (said the Head); “how 
do you fancy you’re going to do that? You 
are a novice, vou know, and you live right 
out of London—and would do nothing dis 
honourable—and you place yourself in com 
petition with keen men, who are on the spot, 
who watch the markets like cats watching 
mice, and some of them not too scrupulous 
They, in the main, fail; and how do you 
imagine you would do any better?’ 

A Broker is expected to know something 
and to advise about most of the hundreds 
of kinds of investments now dealt in, and 
his Clients’ interests should be his own. 

The Stock Exchange Committee exercises 
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vers and Brokers 
individual 


tran 


very firm control 


alike, 
having any grievance 
tion affecting himself 
It is, of 
Broker to 
acting, and introdu 
fied, or should be. 
sonal 
Client and 
lar to that 
their “family lawyer.” 
I have sometimes 
Speculation is, and 


ove! Job! 
in the event of 


private 


regards 1 


course, of vital importance for 


the know well for whom he is 


tions are carefully veri 
It follows that the pet 
relation so often existine between 
simi- 


groker is confidential, and 
nportant people and 


between 


asked what 
I know how inad 


quate definitions may be. I have re 
plied: “Buying what vou n't pav for, and 
selling what you haven’t got.” I claim, 


however, no real acquaintance 


lative busines 
Intricate Operations 
One could go on writing pages about the 


technicalities of Stockbrokine, and even 


try to make clear terms like “carryover,” 
“boom,” ver,” and “Bank-rate”; one 
could dilate upon the graduated varietic 


of Issues that companies may have: Ds 


bentures, Guaranteed Stocks, 
Ordinary and Deferred, and 


ways of transferring 


Preferences, 
upor the 
them, but it 
voted “drv” by the general reade 
this the place for de t r the 


many 
would be 


of prices,” or the different cor eos Ae 
affect the adiustment of values pizz ine 
olten, to th e } 
with such matte: 

The 


realize that there 1 proce by which h 


enough, 





ordinary individual can, perhaps, 


own deal (very important to him, of course 
forms a part of t bulk of pro- 
perty pas ing from one vner to ther 

through the channel of B , and 


Broker again: for the wid row 
the profession works narrow tself down t 
the personal unit 

It is this separate relation that 1 
Stockbroking so varied, nd often fill 


business with welcon limp rf the 
funny side of thir t one, al 
into contact with quit numbe f 
teresting people 

The Broker m v, of rse. pl k ind 


choose amonest those who want him to do 


business for them nd my v1 firm 

requested a man to take | investment 
elsewhere on very odd eround Thev wer 
uneasy because, being a commercial travel 
ler, he 
towns They 


told him that ommercial 


wrot and wired f mY) ferent 





traveller had no locus standi, and dropn: 


him accordingly 
Queer People Indeed 
Clients are very quee1 
people indeed: cranks, n onaire wl 
r¢ and behave) bilv, furtive and 
ispicious folk 
One dirty old man—a London propert 


Some of one’s 


wner—used to bring to th fice pap 
noney, piles of sovert _ nd ere 
heques from his te that 
hoarded, and he invested the lot in t 
Funds. One day het es t 
ich, as a surprist ft to 
t and when he zed all | 
nvestments, d, as the t ind 
ter were not on Ire ter! i eet 
of them had to be arranged, and we pro 
vided bank notes to go equally round the 
jealous circle. 

It is, suppose, a usual thing for t 


Stockbroker to have a |] e liente 


ladies, 


dealing with or t 
lly. 
A poorly dressed person aln t neake 


office once, and a vy 


lL 1 ner, } y >} } 


WOTK 


nto our 
new to the 


He couldn’t make er out, nd th 
] ] if t t 
' 
[ told him we had é ( 


eople in 1! 1 [ t oht 
} | hy i 1 + | ‘ ) 

left } } ! t I 

} y \ - nce >t 


"40,000 n electe | ecurit 


In Trouble 


) t ) ] Che + 
~— . ind | 1 { 
St Certificate ( i 
name She w t ole ot t 
roceeds there and 1 ex] 
that the sales would leted 
fortnight; but t must 
t! an it at ( 1 | 
, th : out 
vo ld VOL t ] t 
t t f p t 
j e left wit 0 Lat it 
Vv a ne hh m } of t ] 
‘ m ) f t 1 Ve 
firm th | t t 1 
! She 1 told t out t 
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monev for her, and he wondered what it 
all meant! 

The poor lady was evidently troubled lest 
her investments had become valueless; was 
reassured to see the money, and, of course, 
naid rather dearly for the relief of mind, 
ee ause she lost a g od deal in the value 
of the securities hastily sold, and was 
harged commissions by us for selling and 
by someone else for buying on the same 
lay! 

I had amusing interviews, years ago, 
with an aggressive elderly woman, a 
butcher, who would never entrust to me 
her cash until she had asked—in a tra; 
whisper—if the senior member of my firm 
was a strictly honourable man. She always 
wanted to know if we had done busine 


her sister lately—giving a name we 





didn’t know; and I always thought het 
sister was a myth until, later on, the son 
of the old ladv told me that of his 
aunt’s estate, which we had had nothing to 
do with, his share came out at £8,000. The 
iunt had been, evide ntly, a reality ! 


“Pottering ” Clients 


Che large customers—whose transaction 
are “worth while as a rule, give the least 
trouble; and the “pottering” clients are 


the despair of a Broker’s taff. We once 
isked a “small” investor to spare us het 
purchases £20 a time or 0), and she had 
ler revenge! She went to the bank in her 
ountry town, for which we acted, and 
sent her fiddling orders officially. She, 
tne 


eby, got her wishes carried out (as a 
lady would), and the poor Broket profited 
less from each bargain than he had fo 


LOOK 


merly done, tor the bank, naturally 


3 
a share of the commission ! 
Sesides the “clients coming direct,” there 
are two sources of business for Stock 


brokers, very profitable, but quite trying at 
times, in different ways. The great bank 
patronize us; and, from our long know- 
edge of them, I, and those associated with 
me, are driven sometimes to saying unkind 
things about bank managers! 

And the solicitors come to us, too; their 
\dvent means circumlocution, delay, and a 


od deal of bother caused (without thei 


’ 


meaning it) through sheer inaccuracy. Be 
tween these two bie ources of business, 
however, we rub alon + and Our sense Ol 


humour olten keeps the wheels lubricated ! 


“Busy Days”! 


One day a country clergyman, whom | 


had seen much astonished by the people 
tearing about in Capel Court—mostly hat- 
less—came up to me and said, with quite 
a professional inflexion of voice: “I sup- 
pose some days are busier than others!” 
This remark struck me as both comic and 
unanswerable, and has suggested to me a 
few thoughts on the everyday work of the 
Broker, 

The parson’s statement was superficial 
and obvious; but, though offered in all sim- 
plicity, it summarized my experience of 
very many vears. Though each day is un- 
| tthers—for variety is a feature of 
eing full 
ind in being days of pressure, where duties 
of the most important sort have to be got 
against time This 
s restricted lunch- 
time and long hours in the City. Natur- 
lly, no stockbroker, when he arrives at his 


he work—most days are similar, in 


through accurately 


> 
state of things often mean 





table in a morning, can tell what will be 





laiming his attention. If he could foresee 
things—prices, for example—he wouldn’t 
need to go t business for long! He has 
o means of telling dav may bring 
forth, neithe in he may arrive on 





The Broker’s Day 


In a gene | way, he can rely upon being 
busy—and on there being a sort of cer- 


tainty that he won’t starve. One firm I 


into its revenues 





fioo pet dav from the orders that the post 

brings from the branches of a certain bank. 

Anything bevond—and that is often a good 
} 


deal—is “to the good,” so to speak; and 
the day will be well and profitably filled 


ip in grappling with everything as it arises. 
fhe Broker, settled in his oftice-chair, is 
faced with piles of letters to consider, in- 
ving perhaps, to start with, only a few 
dozen humdrum transactions in the “ House.” 
In many cast his clients want advice 
about concerns of which he knows little but 





the name; and then, during the day, callers 

, and they don’t all do sufficient busi- 
ness to justify the time they take up. I 
ve been thinking of several things that 
would surprise an outsider if he were at 


look in 


a Broker’s elbow for a dav. 

1. He would realize the frequency with 
which the unexpected happens 

>» He would ‘be amazed at the calmness 
with whi lealings—that would be without 


lent fot re in some businesses—are 
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parent recklessness in the 
valuables and in 


handling of 


paying money away all 
day long ! 

Apropos of this last point, a Solicitor, 
sitting with his Broker 
interrupted by a procession of clerks bring 
ing in 
restrain the 


when he was being 


cheques for signature, could not 


question: “My dear sir, what 
Surely you don’t part with 
seeing for yourself that it is 
all right to do so? How horrified 
could have 


involved in total! 


are you doing? 
money without 
would 
he have 


been if he seen the 


amounts 


The Unexpected 

Things have been greatly quickened up 
of late espe ally by the telephone, 
and the old leisurely methods of fortv vears 
ago are over. This ac for 
daily happenings of 
haps a Broker has 


yea’rs, 


ounts often for the 

the unexpecte 1, Pet 
devoted time to 
elaborate 


ment of a 


formu 
scheme for the re- 
fund for 
lawyers, and forgotten all about it. 
day, weeks after, thei 
“With reference to vour 
have 


lating an 


irrang: large some 
One 
comes a ring 
letter, the trustes 
ll all the stocks in the list 
we sent vou, and to divide the proceeds 
equally between the ten securities recom 
Please send us contract. 


SO you get busy—all in a 


agreed to se 


mended by you. 


minute. Or, 


inother = te lephone call tells vou to buv 
{150,000 Conversion Stock for the head 
office of a bank o for an insurance 
company; and this sort of work all 


Brokers like—even if it doe arrive sud- 
denly when they are “up to the eyes” with 


! What the really like 


hest is a client of few words, 


‘ 


maller matters 


who econo 


mical of time, and who knows his own 
mind. 

Che transactions of ich pe ple are ofte! 
and easy to out. But they 


lave to be verv civil to smaller 


arge 


fry, who 


venerally 


done on 


want their purchases and sales 


imp ibly favourable terms. and 
| Br yker’s room 1s yu 
proportion to the size of the “deals ” to be 


effected. A Broker often 


whose stay in the 


wishes he could 





r harge for advice and interviews espec ially 


in cases where his suggestions are accepted 
’ 


and the business is taken elsewhere 


[ remember once an_ old-world 
said he 
mise a stained-glass 
and must get the £600 to pay 


did we advise him to 


coming in. He had had to pre 


window for his 


buy in order to inake 


the requisite profit very quickl Chis kind 
of surprise is, I admit, unusual; but mar 
others happen day by day Every purcha 
or sale—and there may be scores of them 
in ia day necessitates negotiatior i! the 


Stock Exchange; it involves also many 


tries, and different sorts of d ment 
Various stages. It will therefore be se 
even by those unfamil with the 


xactine routine of Stoc broker’ 


that it isn’t alwavs sim] 


Complicated Book-keeping 


The book-keeping resultit fron 
day’s activities alone ymplicated ; 
vclume of correspondence—for whi t 
Broker can make no charge to his ient 
is immense, and innot be cot throug 
without much skill and experience; and 
altogether, the Broke 1 ood de 
earn the fixed rate of Comm on that 


Committee of 


Management permits him t | 


harge ! 

The protessron certa tt ct 
of the strain involved—possibly becaus 
the severe demands m ( B 
oung fellow, ambitious of entering it, 
better bring with him, beside 
educational advantag he possesses, n 
ion-academic qualifications, of wv 


mention a few: Love of hard work, 


quick grasp of matters, eliable men 
ound health, lots of patie and complet 
command of temper, agreeable manne 
the instinct of punctualitv, readine 
dealing with figures, and t 
character 

And, let him enrol imself as a Pp 
manent student nm the tudy of hum 


nature” class of the Unive: 


Sense ! 


sity of Comm 
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Comforts for the Sick-Room 


By Agnes M. Miall 


LLNESS unfortunately visits every house- 


hold from time to time, more especially 

during the winter: but it is usually of so 
temporary a nature that it seems unneces- 
sary to invest in expensive sick-room appli- 
ances, and so the patient has to make shift 
more than is very comfortable. 

This, however, is a waste of temper and 
energy all round. Convenient arrangements 
lessen work for the home nurse and help the 
nvalid to recover and return to work as 
speedily as possible; and actually substitutes 
for most sick-room appliances can be very 
quickly improvised at home. The cost is 
nil or trifling, because everything necessary 
is such as is found in the average household ; 
and as the comforts consist rather of an in 
genious new use for old things than of the 
buying of new, thev involve no 
elaborate construction They can 
he put together in a few minutes 
and as easily be restored to then 
proper use when the illness is 


over, 


A Bed-rest—in Two Minutes! 

Few temporary invalids are too 
ill to sit up in bed for meals an] 
at least part rf the dav Here 
the hospital bed-rest, which can 
Ti adjust 1 at anv anele to sup 
port the patient’s back and head, 


Proves invaluable, but an expen 


“Ive applian c like this can sel 
lom be atforded except tor a lone 
or chronic case of nes \ good 
"$e ond best a in | iT kily ee ex 
temporized in two minute 
Remove bool Ste and vil 
om the bed Purn upside dows | 
ot tha 1] (tht pie fterabl al 
1810 





wooden one from the kitchen, and plac 
it reversed in this way at the head of the 
bed, so that the front edge ol the seat and 
the top rail of the back rest on the mattress, 
with the front legs of the chair thrust 
through the head rails of the bed. This 
sounds complicated, but is actually ex- 
tremely simple, as Fig. 1 clearly shows. 
Pad the long slope formed by the back and 
back legs of the chair with pillows to suit 
the patient. 

The angie of the rest with bed may be 
altered to suit individual requirements by 
thicker or thinner padding, or by placing 
one or more cushions under the front seat 
edge of the chair. The best chair to use for 


the purpose is one without rails from leg 
to leg under the seat, or with these rails as 


* 


An extremely simple way of making up a 
teniporary bed-rest 
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close to the seat and as far from th: ground lig. 2 shows the simplest of al 


as possible. 


1, sultabl 


A plliow 


for magazines and light volumes. 
is placed over the knees of the patient 
A Bed-table propped up in bed, and on this stands a4 


A. bed-table which will support trays of large and fairly heavy picture ft ime, with 


food, writing materials, etc., almost as well its strut fully extended, as a prop to take 
7 , ; ‘ the 19 the book 

as the genuine costly article can be im the weight of the | . 

provised from an ordinary packing-case not A More Elaborate Rest 


More elaborat it more 
is the book-rest own in Fi 2 \y 
ordinary enamelled tray with 1 
edge, string and two pieces of thi 
wood, such as nosing oO to its ma 


ing. The pieces of wood are nailed 





togeth r in the form of the lette H, 
the cross-bar_ beir just a fraction 
more than the length of the tray, A 
rather slack string tied firmly from 
the top of one upright to the top of 
the other. 


Have a pillow acr the patient's 
knees, as before. Place the H upright 
on this, using the string as a support 
will seep the tray at a suita 


slant for acting as a lx 





raised edge of the t WV efrectuall 
prevent the book fro ipping 
Once the patient ttir p in | 
; room, a tal }» of I nitu 
Fig. 2.—A picture frame placed on a pillow a stand or th .- - 
makes an excellent book-rest in support t me-made by 


ess t i Is t 2 ‘ 

ong Simp ‘ ove tiie 
bottom and one long side 
from the box—the work oft 
a few minutes Che three 


sides that remain form an 
admirable table, the lone 
side making the top, the 
two short ones the legs 
which can be placed a 
tride the invalid’s knee 
The wood should 
sandpapered before use, to 
avoid any risk of splinters 
entering the hands. 





A Makeshift Book-rest : , 

Reading n bed or before Ld _ ; . 
frst getting up is genet Fig. 3.—An enamel tray and a woode support form an ther 
ally rendered a verv doubt kind of 


, book rest 
ful pleasure by the fatig 


onsiderable to a sick person) of holdin and eve 
up the book uns ipported. To avoid th Hat piece ot 
ind the train to t 
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table ; 3 a : 
i the ground, an efficient leg-rest can be con- 
ow es . i | 
: trived in a few minutes from a folding 
tient ; . ae ; 
( ard-table, sucn as every nousehold pos 
ds a : 
‘ sesses, and a few cushions. 
with : : 
ah Keeping the table folded flat, stretch it at 
« e " @ . . 
an angle from the front seat of a suitable- 
sized arm-chair to a thick cushion laid on 
the floor two or three feet in front of it 
table Fig. 5). The folded legs sof the table will 
é oD 


rest just inside each arm of the chair, the 


An 


aised patient’s thighs reposing between the table 









thick legs. The slope should be padded to any 
mak- angle that is comfortable with more 
jailed cushions, or an extra one may be placed 
r H, under the table on the floor if a more hori- 
ction zontal position is necessary. 

ie If a child requires 

from a leg-rest, a smaller 


»p of one can be made by 
ient’s 
right 
pport 
table 





: Fig 4.—Very useful for the patient 
n her who is sitting up in her room 





cha 
= vood or trav forms a shelf for 
rest the bottom edges of the book, 

upper part resting against 


the furniture to which the shelf 
s tied (Fig. 4 
A Leg-rest 

In cases of severe cout, a Fig. 6.—A sensible makeshift leg-rest for a child 
broken limb « r otnel 


which necessitate sine a low arm-chair with a ral inde 


~ 





he seat and hooking on to thts, by one of 


ts handles, a large wooden tray Che other 


shift the hooked trav off the rail. 


rest gives ample length for any 





o ten or cleven vears old (Fig. 6) 


The Cold Feet Problem | 








During the days in bed hot- 
water bottles su cessfully solve 
the problem of chilly feet, but | 
the invalid sitting up for the 
\ first dav or two Is very sus- 
n ceptible to ‘ld after the cosi- 
ness of bed. Even a fire may 
he enough to keep the ex- 
Phe Fig. 5.— An efficient leg-rest can be contrived from tremities warm when the diet 
a folding card-table and a few cushions low and no exercise is being 
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taken, and a_ foot-warmer improvised at black cotton-wool, a thick woollen. scarf, 






home will prove a great blessing. or an old fur-lining pad the inside 
To make it, tak of the cover thickly This can be don 

ny spare cushion with big, rough stitches, taking only a 

cover that is avail few minutes. Put a hot-water bottle at 


able — preferably the bottom of the case, then draw it 
well over the invalid’s feet and ankles. 
=o that her soles rest on the bottle (Fic, 7) 
(It should have a flannel cover, or sh 
should wear woollen stockings, of course. 
If the bottle is refilled two or three times 
during the day the patient will always be 
comfortably warm. 


Extra Comfort from Pillows 

\part from even the simplest improvisa 
tions, pillows au naturel, as it were, can be 
specially arranged to give extra comfort. 
For an invalid who is reclining or sitting 
up in bed and always inclined to slip down 
wards, roll a pillow « 


r bolster lengthwise in 
a spare sheet, twisting the ends of the sheet 
tightly. Lay this across the bed wher 

} 


>. - . vw ome er the knee and tuck tl 
Fig. 7.—A _ foot-warmer improvised at ill come und se Pce 
next to no cost twisted ends firmly under the mattress eact 

side. This prop will stay im position all 
one of warm and unspoilable (or easily day and quite prevent that uncomfortable 


washable) material. With a yard of © slipping. 





The Popular Vegetable Dinner 


By Jessie A. Knox 


IMI was, not very long ago, when know how to cook vegetables well, with t! 
most people thought that a meal with exception of potatoes, so we fell ba 
out meat suld not be satisfying, and what we could do and let the rest go. Vit 
ch a meal was ynsidered only fit. for mines were not known, and if we felt ti 
food-faddists or the so-called “new-fangled or “dragged out” we took cod liver oil as 
vegetarians.” Food education by word of a tonic’ and accepted our fatigue as part 
mouth and through the Press has greatly of the day’s work 


modified th point of view, and now the 
vegetable dinner as carefully planned a The Value of Vegetables 


one containing an claborate meat course Then science stepped in and began to 
Many hotels and restaurants make a special talk about the high nutritive value of vege 
feature of their vegetable dinners, as thev tables and the place they should have in 
have found them both protitable and the dict Along came the war with it 
popular “meatless” davs, and people began to fit 
\s a nation we were not eating enough substitutes for the proscribed meat ind t 
vegetables It is very easy for us all to learn more how to use vegetables. “Grow 
et into certain rut vhere our food habits more vecetables ” was war-time slogan 
are concerned—we like this and we don’t and that meant “eat more vegetables.” 
like that, and it’s hard to make us change. Domestic scientists and nutrition experts 
Meat has for vears and vears been con supplied tables showing their food value 
dered the main dish of a meal, and no and told how to prepare them to provide 
meal was possible without it. We did not the most nourishment. Vegetable dinners 
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had gained a foothold. And then they 
leaped ahead by their own worth, To-day 
it is unusual to pick up a bill of fare that 
does not mention a special vegetable 
dinner.” 

A balanced or well-planned dietary should 
not only contain the proper food elements— 
fats, proteins, carbohydrates, minerals, and 
vitamines—but must also be satisfying. To 
attain this, it must possess some “rib- 
sticking ” material—in other words bulk or 
cellulose. Vegetables, as a class, are made 
up largely of water, but they also contain 
considerable quantities of this cellulose or 
indigestible fibre, and all of them are con- 
sidered excellent sources of the vitamines 
and minerals that are so indispensable to 
body growth and development. Some vege- 
tables, notably peas, beans, and lentils, are 
high in protein content, while others such as 
potatoes, beets, and corn are higher in car- 
hohydrate or starch and sugar content. All 
vegetables admit of so much variation in 
preparation and combine so easily and ap- 
petizingly with eggs and milk that they lend 
themselves very readily to the making of a 
well-balanced, fully satisfving meal. Care 
must be taken in planning a_ vegetable 
dinner to so combine vegetables that this 
balance is maintained. 

Colour combination and contrasting tex- 
tures and flavours are almost more impor- 
tant in a meal of this type than where meat 
is concerned. Colour should harmonize, 
some hard or crisp substance must be pro- 
vided to offset a soft one, and flavours 
should blend so as to form an agreeable 
whole. 

A large variety of vegetable dinners are 
possible in the summer and early autumn 
months, when fresh vegetables of all kinds 
dre so abundant. And bv judicious plan 
ning, excellent menus may be evolved from 
tinned foods alone, or from a combination 
ot tinned and fresh foods throughout the 
wins 

One of the most popular vegetable din 
hers for the autumn uses curried stuffed 
tomatoes as a main dish, serving with them 
buttered string beans, crisp white celery, 
spinach salad garnished with grated raw 
carrot, and a luscious peach shortcake. Thi 
menu follows the rules laid down for pro 
viding proper nutritive clements, good 
colour combinations, and varieties in texture 


and flavour. If curry is not liked, it may be 


mitted and to take ts place in Oonlon ol 


avory vegetable sauce served with the 
tomatoes, 


Some Menus 

Curried Stuffed Tomatoes: Select six 
large, firm, ripe tomatoes. Cut a slice from 
the top of each and scvop out the inside 
with a spoon. Chop or cut the pulp, and 
put it in a saucepan with a small onion, a 
@easpoon of salt, a small piece of bayleaf, 
and one-half cup of water. Cover and sim 
mer for twenty minutes. Melt three table 
spoons of butter, add three tablespoons of 
flour, and one teaspoon of curry powder. 
When well blended, add one teaspoon of 
minced onion and one cup of the stewed 
tomatoes. Save the rest for sauce. Cook 
until thickened, then add two cups of cooked 
rice (either hot or cold), one-third cup of 
bread crumbs, and one beaten egg. Stuff 
the tomatoes with the mixture, rounding it 
up well. Place close together in a greased 
baking dish, strain the rest of the stewed 
tomato pulp around them, and bake in a 
moderate oven-—350 degrees—-for thirty-five 
minutes, or until tender and browned. 

Spinach Salad; Chop very fine three cups 
of cooked spinach or swiss chard. Season 
with two tablespoons of melted butter or 
salad oil, salt and pepper, and one table 
spoon of vinegar. Pack into six small cups 
and chill. Turn out on crisp lettuce and 
sprinkle thickly with shredded or grated 
raw carrots. Garnish with a spoonful of 
mavonnaise, and serve with cheese straws 
or crisp crackers. 

Peach Shortcake: Mix to; 


ret 
S 


etner three cups 

of pastry flour, four teaspoons of baking pow 

der, one-fourth cup of sugar, and one-half 

teaspoon of salt. Rub in two-thirds cup of 

shortening, and then add one | 

and enough milk to make a very soft dough 
it will take about one cup. Spread with 


eaten egg 


a spoon into two well-greased, layer-cak« 
pans, and bake in a hot oven—4oo degrees 
—for fifteen minutes. Remove from th 
oven and cool slightly. Peel and_ slice 
enough peaches to make one quart after 
slicing. Sprinkle lightly with sugar, and 
put the two layers of shortcake together with 
a thick layer of peaches between and on top. 
Serve with liberal amounts of plai 

slightly sweetened cream, evaporated milk, 


or a thin custard sauce. 


Menu 2 

Another very appetizing vegetable com 
bination is made by combining lima beans, 
corn and tomatoes into a thick stew, or 
baking it as a casserole dish. Serve with 
t large baked potatoes or boiled noodles 
the potatoes give a better contrast in tex 
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ture; bran or wholewheat muffins; a salad Menu 3 











of crisp sliced cucumbers and celery, and Stuffed baked cucumbers with parsley 
a fresh plum pi A cream of mushroom sauce form the main dish in a third satis 
or Russian beet soup may be served as a_ fying and appetizing dinner menu. Boiled 
first course if a more elaborate meal 1s rm on the cob; boiled beets with a sour 
desired sauce: French fried potatoes; a salad of 
Casserole of Lima Beans, Corn ang romain, sliced tomatoes and shredded green 
Tomatoes: Shell enough small lima bean: pepper, and a gelatine fruit dessert supply 
to give two cups, add boiling water to just the other food elements and make a well 
cover, and boil for fifteen minutes, then balanced meal. 
add eight medium-sized tomatoes that have Baked Stuffed Cucumbers In the autumn, 
been scalded, peeled, and cut in pieces, one the large, partly ripened cucumbers ar 
teaspo yn of minced onion, four tablespoons abundant and « heap Phey e rather la o 
of butter, three cups of cooked corn cutfrom to use raw, but cooked they are delicious 
, the cob, salt and pepper to season, and — Select six rather large cucumbers, and aftet 
three tablespoons of dry bread crumbs. washing them, cut a lengthwise fron 
Cook slowly for five minutes, then pour in the top of each. Peel these slices and chop 
to a greased casserole dish, cover and bake them fine. Scoop out the pulp and see 
in a very moderate oven—325 degrees—for with a spoon or a knife and chop the pulp, 
forty to fifty minutes. Serve with baked = discarding the seed Peel th 1cumber 
potatoes or boiled noodles. Tinned vege- hells. Mix the chopped pulp with tw 
tables may be used instead of fresh, sub- cups of soft bread crun , one eaten egg 
stituting one tin of baby lima beans, a one and one-half teaspoons of salt, pepp 
medium-sized tin or two cups of tomatoes, to season, one tablespoon of ed onio1 
and a tin or two cups of corn. The mix ind six mu f M 
ture may be entirely co ‘ked on top of the thoroug ily e to nbe 
stove instead of in the oven, allowing forty hells, rounding up the mixture Dot ear 
minutes of very slow cooking. with a teaspoon of butte 1 place ose 
Fresh Plum Pie: Us large red or blue together in a reased baku dish Dis 
plums Wash and it in half about two Ive one teaspoon of vegetable extract 
dozen ripe plums Remove the pits and a bouillon cube in on p ot rt wate 
sprinkle the fruit with from one-half to one and pour into the bak d Bake 
cup of sugar—according to sweetness of the roderate oven— 230 degre { forty-fi 
plums. Line a deep pie plate with good minutes, basting several times with 
pie dough and _ fil with the halved, iquid in the pan Serve t with pars 
sugared, plums, pa king them in closely. auce. For the sa melt two table 
Cover with a top crust, pinching the edge of butter, add two tab t flow 
closely together, and cut two or three slits Pour off any 1 lett t Ing 
in the crust, or prick in several] places with end add milk to make < 1 one 
a fork. Bake in a hot oven—g2; degrees cups Stir into the f] 
for fifteen minutes, then reduce the heat mixture and rok nt t kened 
to moderate I 350 legrees, and cook mooth \dd alt and } t e 
twenty-five minutes longer. Serve Warm and just before ser t In one-fourt 
wr cold, ip tinely chopped pa 
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Behind the Scenes A Great Success 


“A book that I seem to have been waiting 
for all my life . .. admirably explicit and 
at the / Ooo delightfully imaginative.” Daily Graphic 

“A delightful book written simply and with 
the easy fluency of the born storyteller 
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Shings that Matter 
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DIMINISHING THE ORDINARY 


E all have our distinctive quarrel] 
with life: it has denied us this boon 
or overweighted us with that handi 
cap, or cheated us of ambitions worthily 
cherished and honestly worked for. So we 
run on with our varied indictment of the 
fates, and it calls up a curious picture of 
the mingling of resentment and expectancy 
with which human nature faces its destiny. 
3ut, in the midst of every variety of tem 
perament and circumstance, there is one 
grievance that nearly all people of spirit 
hold in common, one complaint that springs 
to all lips that have learnt the language of 
ourage and enterprise, viz., the ordinari 
ness of life. It is this that is most hard to 
hear and most difficult to forgive. Let life 
shape itself to us as a provocation or an 
enemy, and we can meet it, getting exhila- 
ation, or even victory, out of the struggle. 
But if it stands before us inanimate as a 
statue, doing nothing, saving nothing, sug 
vesting nothing, what is the use of it, where 
are we to look for stir or inspiration ? 


Challenging Life 

To all intents and purposes, this is what 
life meant until comparatively tecently to 
the majority ot people. They challenged it, 
pricked it, cajoled it, lashed it by turns; 
but nothing happened. For, in the worst 
paralysing sense, “nothing happens” when 
‘verything goes on happening just as usual, 
day after day, week after week. And that 
is what we rebe] against. We are so made 
that we can stand up to most things, but 


I 


the insipid is too much for us. Give us 


. movement, drama, challenge, and we wake, 
| draw out our reserves, and make a fight for 
: it. But tell us to sit down unexpectantly, 
7 or put us where no adventure is ever likely 


to come, and the spirit goes out of us, and 


t, - } : 
Wwe fee] more and more that things are not 
worth while. 
l. 0 1 
ur lives, when you come to think of it, 
i are like the pool of Bethesda. So long as 


it remains quiet and unstirred, the pool has 
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no healing virtue. It must be “troubled” 
before anything can happen. And such is 
life. It creates its great moments and offers 
its great Opportunities when it moves and 
shakes and suggests all kinds of unlooked- 
for happenings, 

Now the point is, how are we to en- 
courage life to come to us in this way—to 
throw off the garb of the commonplace and 
ciothe itself with fresh and arresting pro- 
mise? A great deal must, of course, depend 
on ourselves. If we let our eyes become 
tired with satiety and allow the familiar to 
become synonymous with the cheap, there is 
little more to be said. We shall have asked 
tameness and insipidity to be our rulers, 
and they will quickly reduce us to sub- 
mission. 


Keep Awake 

A big part of the art of life—and surely 
Christ is constantly suggesting it—is to 
heep awake, to be on the look out tor hid 
den treasures and unsuspected meanings. 
What He said to His first disciples He says 
to all: “Watch!” Life sinks into plati- 
tude, eludes and cheats, unless we do all 
in our power to keep ourselves alive. With 
what measure we mete it is measured to us 
again: life to the living, death to the dead, 
nothingness to the unexpectant and unre- 
sponsive—that is the way things work. 
Which is to say that this question of making 
life worth while is largely in our own 
hands. Having eyes, we must see; having 
ears, we must hear. We must somehow 
escape the tragic irony of being dead while 
we live. 

Strange that, to-day of all days, so many 
people should stand in need of this re- 
minder. The appliances and accessories of 
life are more numerous than ever, and there 
is much bustle and distraction that can so 
easily be mistaken for the real thing. 
Nevertheless, it is not the real thing. 
Nearer to it is the quiet simplicity of soul 
that takes nothing for granted and allows 
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nothing to become quite commonplace; the 





bdlike pirit that wond and expect 
ind grow ealthily excited because it be 
ieves that fe) eallyv alize 

Like most other thin that are worth 
doing, this is easier said than done. But, 


as I have already hinted, it is not so hard 
as it was a few vears ag More and more 
are we now realizing what it means to be 
in the aftermath of war on the colossal 
scale. “Deferred shell shock ”’ 
lling back 


all kinds of collapse and suffering; and, no 


is a phrase 

the doctors are n to describe 

doubt, we are paving, and shall long con 
! F 

for that awful drain on nerve 


ind stamina 


Compensations 


Yet there are compensations; and one of 


the Diggest is that the war and its sequeis 
have stripped life of thi heap common 
place robing that, in the eves of so nrany, 
it had come to weat Long centuries ago, 


at a time of national crisis, the prophet 


Ezekiel spoke th word of the Lord to the 


people: ail have diminished thine. ordi 
tae Our K:nglish translation adds 
“food”: but the hiat is more faithful to 


the original, and says more than any word 
eould For when great testing times come, 
to the nation or to the individual, here i 
their first and paramount effect—the dimi 


nishing of the ordinary. Life may have put 
a bigger emphasis on tlering and cala 
mity, but at least it has begun to stir and 
to mean something No longer a stagnant 
pool, it is a fa eachit raging ea 


dangerous but bracine 


Any Taste in the White of an Egg ? 


Taking us in tl lk and in our normal 
healthy mood, there is something in us that 
answers to such a challenge \s we wat 
lob going t uoh his bad time and trvine 
to find daylight, our mpathies go out to 
him generoush The more so, as his re 
monstrance 1 o reasonable He is not 
asking for a soft, cushioned, unmanly life 


“Ts there,” he cries, iny taste in the white 


ol an ege He ready for struggle and 
challenge, SO 1OnNe as thing Weal ome 


emblance « meaning 


There we are with him: and there, too. 
is Our present consolation, on which we 
ought to lay all possible emphasis. For, in 


times like these, we owe it to ourselves not 


to be niggardly with ar suggestions of 
cheer or stimulus that come our wavy And 
here is one, surely, in the streneth of which 


we mav go all our da t 
in see, the ordinary ha 
as een Caugnt in the fl 
nd tragedy, but 4 that \v 

| 
c lit up with new a 

this, and to re alize a t 

ave our hands on the 


the prevalent unsettlemi 
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ling public 
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difference is of more account than all ortho- 
doxies and conventions put together. 

[he particular concrete meaning of this 
can be seen at work in two great compart 
ments of religious thought. The whole doc 
trine of the Future is becoming, in the best 
sense, nationalized and humanized. The 
artificial, unconvincing views of heaven and 
hell that have so long held 
still nominally orthodox, have shrivelled in 
Casting 
off superstition and textual bondage, we are 
finding alive 
natural, saving little, but suggesting what 
is bevond words; believing that, as Christ 
many dwelling-places in the 
Father’s house, and that there is no need 


sway, and are 


the burning reality of recent years. 


a new. eschatology and 


’ 


said, there are 


to say more. 
A Dominating Thing 
Similarly \tonement. From 
something that, to the general mind, was 
technical and from 
day experience, it has become the'thing that 
dominates all 
and there believed it; to-day many more are 


with the 


academic, aloof every 


else. Yesterday a few here 


believing it because they see it, or, it may 


\ few years ago man 


’ 
well be, are Ziving it. 
was giving himself for man, and biood was 
being shed that freedom and safety and all 
that gives meaning to life might be pre- 
served 

You may call this crude, and may say it 
is not theology in the technical sense. But 
many who went through and shared in it 
feel instinctively that it Jiwks itself with 
what was done on Calvary; that it brings 
the Cross of Christ into the midst of man’s 
agony and sacrifice, giving them some of 
its own gl : 


glory, and making atonement no 
longer the mysterious theme of the school, 
but the pattern and 


at its best 


incentive of human life 


This is necessarily brief and rough and 
ready, but it serves to point the moral of 
the diminishing of the ordinary so far as 
religious thought is concerned. It means 
that we are being driven to find the heart of 
reality in all our doctrines: and if, in our 
day, we are to have the best and most en 
during sort of revival, it must come along 
these lines. Stereotyped phraseology must 
be scrapped; phrases that are only phrases 
Must go; mere 


“correctness” or orthodoxy 


of belief must no longer be considered im- 


J 





THINGS 


THAT MATTER 





portant. If we have the sease and courag 
to act on these lines, we shall learn, 
perhaps for the first time, how full of 


reality, how vitally in touch with all that 


most deeply concerns us, the Christian 


religion is. 


The Greatness Within 
Last, but far from least, 
in any demoralizing sense, to look on ow 


we must ceasc, 


selves as ordinary or cheap. For, if ow 
faith have anv meaning, that most certainly 
we are not. We have our weak, disappoint 
ing, even bad, times—times when we are 
disgusted with ourselves. But ordinary we 
are not and never can be. In the most 
commonplace of us there are hopes and 
vonderings and half-waking possibilities 


for which no sky is high enough and no 


answer too great. 


And in that spirit we must try to orde 


our lives--doing our work as if it really 


mattered, challenging each day as though 
great things hung on the way it is spent. 
This is no ordinary world, we are no 
ordinary people. There is the centre around 


is 


faith is built; and there 
thing like it for putting Zife into a man. 


which our no 


<sJe 

The Quotation 
It is the deadly monotony of the ordinary 
life of the multitude that constitutes a civic, 
a national danger. 
tony must be 
made more interesting, 


The deadly mono 
daily life h 
work more joyous, 


broken, must be 


human nature must be given @ fair chance 


of equable development. To the nation 
which first realizes the magnitude of the 
opportunity offered by earth-existence will 
belong, not by military conquest but by 


divine right, the supremacy of the fut 


and the gratitude of the human race.—Sir 
OLIVER LODGE. 
<fJo 
THE PRAYER 


HOU who art the fountain of life and light 

whose coming forth to us is as the morning, I 
would not have Thee come to find me sleeping, 
but be of those with whom is the timely inner 
wakefulness. . . . Make me glad with the glad- 
ness that is strength, saying to myself that life 
is beautiful for all its glooms, and great for all 
its pettiness. 


S. A. Tippee. 
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The 
Gropers 


IS eyes were haggard, alert, resent- 
ful. He walked slowly, placing each 
foot with portentous care. Ever and 

anon he passed experimental hands across 
his chest and along his thighs. He was 
exploring his sensations, investigating dis- 
‘omforts, probing for aches. What troubled 
him most was his pulse; he could feel it 
pounding against his ear; every moment it 
seemed to grow fuller, faster. Ah, now it 
had missed a beat. That was bad. How 
many heart-beats went to a minute? He 
must ask Sarah, or get Susan to look it 
up in one of those books of hers. 

An hour ago he had been gay, care-free; 
his step had been jaunty enough then. A 
gust of envy shook him. If only he hadn’t 


cone to the doctor’s! He’d not felt ill. 
Just a bit of pain. A bottle of stuff mightn’t 
come amiss. Sesides, the doctor was a 


decent sort; he always enjoyed a crack with 


him: they could advise about Susan, too. 


So, with an hour to spare, he had breezed 





into the surgery. Hum! Suppose he 
hadn’t! Folk with heart trouble dropped 
down dead, didn’t they? Well, what of it? 
Nothing in that to grouse about. Better 
death outright than life sap-drained, gust 
less What had the doctor said? “Avoid 
excitement, my dear fellow, that’s the main 
thing. Go softly. Make way for the young 
With care, you’ve many years before you.” 
Pah! Who wanted them—at the price? 
Give up business, indeed! If he’d not been 
so bowl 1 over he’d have told the doctor 
a few things. Sitting there grinning! Some 
folk were so beastly cheery! 

He entered his house unobserved. Breath 
ing heavily, and moving still with an air 
of pained impressment, he made for the 
dining-room. It was empty Good! He 
didn’t feel equal yet to meeting Susan 
He needed time 

Sitting low in his chair, his arms hard 
pressed to his sides, he strove to form plans, 


to visualize his future But he could think 
of nothing now but Susan The room 
seemed full of he He indered where 
he was. Poor old Susan! She had had a 
hard life, and she'd neve been really 


By 
Alice Lowther 


strong. First the years of strugele: then. 
just as financial pressure was fting, the 
twins. Hum! The twins! Poor little 
wretches, for ever on the mewl, their whole 
existence a tragedy and a drain. And, after 
them, Millie. Was it three years ago, or 
four, that Millie had fallen ill on their 
hands? Several times in those earlier davs 
Morrison, exasperated by the invalid’s 
selfishness and caprice, had taken up 
cudgels for his wife; but Susan had ruled 
him down with a high hand Millie was 
her sister; the nursing of the cirl was a 
right and a duty. Did he grudge the poor 
thing the food she ate, the space che took ? 
So Morrison had been silenced What, 
indeed, could he do? If she liked to turn 
their home into a hospital, herself into a 
butt and a drudge, he must e’en put ur 
with it. After all, Millie was het sister 
and the two seemed to un ind each 
other. 

A step in the passage Susan! 
He couldn’t face her vet: he n’t read 
Hastily grabbing a paper from the table. 
buried himself behind its fold 

“T didn’t know you were in. TH v. You 
don’t usually favour us with compan 
so early.” 

The man muttered somet! naudible 
Would she stop or go? 

Mrs. Morrison closed the door. He heard 
the crisping of her dr I ettled 
into al chair 

For a space there was silence 

Suddenly Morrison flune le his paper 

“What’s up?” he demanded. “Have 
nothing to do but stare at a chap?” 

“Why should I be always doing thin 
asked the woman Her voice was bitter, 
acid. She bent a little forward. her eve 
wide and glazed. “Why should T be alwat 
doing things?” she repeated 

“For goodness’ sake don’t talk like tl 
Anybody would think I w 1 
thine 

“On. t’s nothine to \ () en 
If I worked my fingers to t ne vou’d 
not care.” 

Too late Morrison ri r error 
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THE GROPERS 


plenty. All day long I’m thinking—think- 
ing. Nobody calls. I see nobody. Only 
Sarah. And sometimes, at meal hours, you. 
If you’ve nowhere else to go. If you hadn’t 
to eat and sleep, I’d never set eyes on you. 
I’m less to you than a servant. It’s Sarah 
who stitches your buttons on, Sarah who 
keeps you brushed and mended. As for me, 
I don’t count. Even the socks 
I knit you aren’t good enough; 
they get pushed aside for shop- 
mades. ” 
“Oh, dear!” groaned the man. 
If only he’d known! He’d wear 
the scrubby things to-morrow, 
corns or no corns! 
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‘I thought you liked doing things,” he “You've grown beyond me,” went on the 
muttered. woman, “Sarah can do all you want. 
‘I do, when there’s anybody to care There’s no room for me here. If I start 
Millie cared. She needed me. Nobodv a job, Sarah elbows me out of her way. It’s 
cares now. You don't.” ‘Now, don’t you worry, mem,’ or ‘T’ll see 
“Come now, Susan. Go steady. There’s to that,’ or ‘I hope I’m still equal to my 
no making you out these days. What’: got work, mem.’ ” She stopped choking. 
vou, anyhow 2?” ; “Tf you are not satisfied with the girl, 
‘Nothing’s got me. Only I’m done. — get rid of her, give her the sack. See?” 
While Millie wanted me I didn’t notice. Susan’s face contorted. She began to 
I'd not time. I’ve plenty of time now cry 
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THE QUIVER 








“T_]|’ve tried. She won’t go. She says pathy, consolation, he did \nd this wa 
she’s obeving orders, that you've -aid I’m what he got Pah ! Women were th 
not to work.” dickens! \ husband wasn't 1 enou 

*Drat the woman! [ told her you'd not for her, seemingly She needed a ter 
to be worried Won't , Cl The bag broach her tenderness No 1 reckoning 
gage! I'll show her.” He half rose, then she didn’t know. She ht to know. 
topped. “You are sure vou want to gei proper wife would have found out mont] 
rid of her, Susan?” he asked “It’s not ago \ fat lot she’d are, nvyvhow \ 
just a whim, this? Maids are bad to get,’ he wanted was to break loos \ woman 
vou know. And we've had Sarah a long of her years! She was only ke from doing 
time. She knows our ways.” it by fear of what folk would \ H 

The woman wiped her eves despondently In the distance a bell ran Some 

Sarah’s all right,” she said. coming That was a mercy 

“Blessed if I know what to make of vou,” Another and a louder ring 
exploded the man. “First you blow hot, then Morrison’s head emerged 
cold. And you used to reckon that Sarah ‘Sarah gone deat 
was such a treasure.” ‘She may be dressing, ud S 

The woman made a gesture of despair. go.” 

“Tt’s not Sarah,” she wailed. “It’s— it’s Listening, Morrison heard fami 
just that I’m not needed anv more There’ Voice I thought I’d drop in, M Mi 
nothing for me to do. If the children had rison. Oh, I see vour husband een te 
lived it would have been different; thev’d ing you He’s made the w t  % 
have wanted me; nobody could have taken Dear, dear! 1 was afraid ES oe 
my place with them. All these years I’ve bad! For really there’s not to ow 
been doing things—alwavs doing things about With ordinary care he lin 
And there’s nothing to show—nothing but vears—outlast both of us, in fact. In the 
graves. It’s as if life were over. And is he? Just step in here a I , and we 
I'm not old. Only fifty I’ll last another have a little chat.” Then 
twenty years, maybe. Things can’t go on and Morrison heard no n 
like this—I tell vou they can’t.” It was a transformed woman w 

“Well, let’s hear your remedy,” snapped entered the room, and the f he bent 
the man He was breathine heavilv, and her husband was the face she 1 borne 
on his cheek burned a red spot her twins, the face that had f 1 sun 

" Eh?” The woman’s Vague raz even into the vastes of M 

teadied suddenly, settled to hi face “Why didnt vou tell me ked 

“You say things can’t go on What are “Didn't give me n I dj 
vou going to do?” She drew a littl 

“Do? What do vou mean ] I was “Forget that, Henry T 

mlv telling vou.” moidered.” 

“Hum! Well, listen, and 7'Il tell vez He looked up at he I 
It’s not mv fault if I’ve learnt to do without WOrT' vou.” he said | 
you These year vou’ve played nurse loct n ass | j 
maid, things have been none so gay for She bent and k 
mit My life ain’t been a bed of rose hair tried to cov 
See? Not that I'v udved Millie an Qh, my deat I 
thing! Only, if brickbats are flving, I can Didn't you know 1) 
take my turn at the n If I’ve eon was what I wanted.” 
to Sarah, it’s been Hobson’ hoice with me, “kor me to be , IT ' 
and don’t vou forget it.” “For you to need me \r { de 

He seized his paper and spread it, screer ay t's nothing, real What vou 

vise, before him He wanted to shut out s rest—just care and rest Oh, Hen 
her face, with its broken streneth and thought there wa for 1 
hunery fear Phe woman was daft \l) \nd a the while the ist 
very well to say there was nothing for her (tod ts good, It_ it’ ( er t 
to da There \ Iwan pation f praver.” 
folk who wanted it She in’t far to seel \ queer kind of pra , iM 

invhow Here was he fferin he coul rison “And a m 
feel his heart now | nd against hi nust have praved, a 

bs Surely if ve 1 ma needed ym f thinking 
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A Chat Abou 
Children 


Wife and Husband Equals at Last 
HE last day of July, 1925, was a red- 
letter day for the mothers of England. 

In bygone times a father was an 

autocrat on matters touching the 
children. The mother 
was powerless. True, the law told her 
that she entitled to reverence 
respect ; but it stood by helpless 
when her husband 
custody of her 


ibsolute 


custody of his 
was and 
and 
demanded 
infant 
child and tore it from her unwilling arms. 


inactive 


from her the 


For well-nigh a hundred vears Parliament 
and 
lid much for her 
Guardianship of 
Infants but on the last day of 
July, 1925, another Act was passed amend 
ing and amplifying the old one with the 
deliberate inte 


putting her on an absolute equality with her 


has been recognizing more the 
rights of Motherhood. It 


by an Act 


more 


known as the 
Act, in 1886; 


ntion—clearly expressed—ot 
ausband in respect of the custody and guar 
lianship of the children—as much hers as 
n 

Che woman whose life is being made un 
need fee] 
chained by the threat that 
| 


bearable by her husband 
that he holds her 
if sl leaves h Nn children 
Many a mother has been through Purga 
tory—an unnecessary Purgatory, more’s the 
pity because of the double dread that she 
would see het that 

hopelessly ruined if 


their lives 
father’s influence 


never 


f she ve will keep the 


children no more and 
would be 
left to their 

Should this be 
at hand. Even while you are still residing 
with your husband, \ 


vour case, vour remedy is 
u may make an appli 
ation to the Court for an order giving you 
the custody of the children 
your husband 

The Court will go into all the facts, and 
it is bound by law to pay 


when you leave 


just as much at 


tention to your rights and wishes as to your 


husband's Your husband “gets no pull” 
now because he 1 man and a father. You 
have every bit as much right to be heard 


You and he Jut the thing that 
is really going to outweigh everything els 


is the welfare of the If the Court 


are equals 


children 





A Legal Article 
By a 
Barrister-at-Law 
thinks they will be better where they are, 


it will If it is of opinion that the 
right course is for you to make a separate 


say so. 


home for them, it will make an order giving 
you the custody of the children, providing 
you do in fact find a home for them in the 
next three months, and it can make 
your husband pay you a reasonable sum a 
week, a month, or a quarter for the main. 
tenance of the children. 

Your application need not cost you much, 
and there is no need for any publicity. If 
you do not think you can get more than a 
pound a week from your husband, go to the 
police court and ask for your case to be 
heard tm camera, 


also 


If vou hope to get more than a pourd, 


vou must go to the County Court or the 
Hiech Court; but in either case the matter 
will be dealt with “in Chambers,” and if 
vou ask beforehand, it is probable that no 


yne else will be allowed to be there. 


The Divorce Court and the Children 
The same desire to do 
the children dominates the Divorce 
when unhappy differences arise 
married people, and a 


best for 
Court, 


between 


‘. ‘ 
Waat 15 


de ision as to the 
ustody of the children has to be made 
There are, of course, es to con- 


sider 


two stag 
the period up to the granting of the 
nist, h the que stion of 


decree during whi 


euilt is wholly in doubt, and after the trial, 


when guilt or innocence is clearly estab 
lished. Up to the time o! the decree NIST 
it is not easv to lav down any definite rules 


The Court looks into all the surrounding 
circumstances and tries to do the best for 
trial is over, the 
of the 


party If the 


the children; but once the 
usual thine is to 
children to 
father 
frequently allowed “access ” to the children, 


give the custody 
the innocent 
has been in the wrong, he is not in 
that is to say, the right of seeing and talk 
ing to them at stated periods. But rarely, 
granted to a guilty mother. 
st her in the Divorce Court 
her of the custody of her 
her to hold any 


if ever, is acces 
\ decree ag 
not only deprives 
children, but disentitles 
further speech with them 
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THE QUIVER 





A Spendthrift Boy ratifies the promise he made when he was 

Do not let yourself be troubled over-much under twenty-one, it does not count. But 
if your son runs up some foolish bills in if he makes a fresh promise, it does! §S 
the days of his youth; and by that ] mean “Safety first” is the wisest maxim, and ] 
before he reaches the age of twenty-one. It hould keep him at a distat t he ha 
will naturally cause you some anxiety that learnt common sense, extracting meanwhik 
he should do so, but do not make it a finan a promise of no correspondence, 


cial burden for your own neck. You are 
. : , 4 ,. 2 
under no liability whatever to pay any debts Insuring the Boy’s Life 


contracted by your son, unless you have You are not allowed to take out a poli 
authorized him to run them up or assented of insurance on your son’s life, whereby, in 
to his doing so. Of course, if he lives at the event of his death, you Ww ild benefit 
home, there is a very strong presumption The reason is obvious. If such a kind of 
that you authorized him to purchase thi policy became lawful and popular among 
clothes you see him wearing day by day. the criminal classes, the results might br 
And with that suggestion you would not too horrible to contemplate. 
quarrel. It is occasional extravagances But if you could show that vou had som 
that upset you—things of sheer luxury, like special interest in keeping your son alive 
expensive cuff-links or gorgeous tie pins. I in that vou had lent m some money whic 
should regard the matter—so far as money he was working to repay, or that he wa 
is concerned—with equanimity. No trades- helping to support you or pay your rent 
man is bound to give your infant son credit. then you would be quite justified in insu 
He does it at his own risk. He cannot make ing his life up to the amount of you 
you pay. And he cannot make your son pecuniary interest, but not 
pay when he does come of age. For the You are perfectly at liberty to take out 
only thing for which an infant can pledge policy of insurance on your wif ife, ar 
his credit are Necessaries. And things of she is entitled to take one out on yours 
sheer luxury are not necessaries. A little 
masterly inactivity on your part may teach Adoption 
one or two valuable lessons, At the present moment adoption is not 
recognized by the law of England. It 
Calf Love considered against publ pm y that a 
If your son, being under twenty-one, father or mothe I ld endeavour by 
blushingly tells you that he is engaged to deed or document to sign away the right 
be married, ship him off, if you can, with- ontrol over their children, which the law 
out further delay, to some distant part of has given them. If, lowever, parent 
the British Isles, or acro the Atlantic for lo abandon their children to third parti 
a short period, and leave the lady in ques who cares for them and _ nouris ther 
tion—who is probably old enough to know _ the Jaw will be very slow to help the parent 
better—severcly alone. to reclaim their children at some future 
A promise of marriage made by a boy date The law will consider what is 
under twenty-one has no effect in law. A for the children, and in all p: bility w 
plea of infancy is a con plete defence, and leave them where they are 
no solicitor would let the lady launch an \n attempt is being made now to get tl 
action. But once he comes of age, the mat law altered in th matter, that 
ter becomes more dangerous, and some’ form of adoption may become legally re 
pretty questions of law arise, If he merely cogn zed. 
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The Lonely Woman 


in the Country 


HERE is no loneliness like the lone 
liness you feel in a great crowd,” 
declared Byron; and John Keble has 
talked of “this crowded loneliness, where 
ever-moving myriads seem to say: ‘Go— 
thou art naught to us, nor we to thee 
away!’” But [ cannot altogether endorse 
the popular belief that the lonely soul is 
loneliest in a crowd; it has, I fancy, be- 
come a popular belief through sheer re- 
petition of ready-made phrases. For | 
have experienced both loneliness in London 
and loneliness in the country, and to me, 
at all events, the loneliness of the country 
is the harder to bear. The sadness of soli- 
tude is accentuated by the nearness of 
nature, 

Loneliness in London—in any large city 
or town—is a dreadful! thing, especially to 
a woman. And it is probably most dread 
ful of all to a girl who has left the country- 
side and her friends behind her—to a girl 
who has never been used to crowds. 


Intensely Lonely 

Some years ago I knew, in London, a 
girl who is to-day a successful novelist, a 
fairly contented wife, a very proud mother, 
and the centre of a fairly large social circle. 
She was intensely lonely when first we 
made one another’s acquaintance in a 


boarding-house for spinsters (hateful 
word!). She had left her people behind- 


down in the heart of the country—to fight 


for fame and fortune in town; and she con- 
fided to me that, although she lived in a 
boarding-house for spinsters, because she 
was afraid of London, it made her feel lone- 
lier than ever because it was full of “tabby 
cats.” She did not realize, then, that the 
tabby cats were really lonely women, 
Warped and soured by vears of loneliness, 
starved of friendship, embittered against 
the world because the world had treated 
them so ill; narrow-minded because they 
had led narrow lives: 

they had lost the ability 


4 


unfriendly because 
to make friends. 

Mhat girl would have agreed with Byron, 
and with Keble, and with all the other 


Writers who maintain that the quintessence 


By One 
Who Lives There 


of loneliness is to be found in crowds; but 
[ know better. I, a Londoner, but an 
orphan, had endured the loneliness of Lon- 
don with something of a stoic’s calm, but 
long enough for a little of the iron to have 
entered my soul. The girl turned to me, 
confided in me, because I was the least 
“tabby” of all the tabby cats in that bleak 
boarding-house fer spinsters. To her the 
countryside was a warm, intimate, beauti- 
ful and friendly thing—because her friends 
and people were there. I knew that if I 
tayed many years longer among the tabby 
cats of Bayswater, 1 should become as tabby, 
and as drab, and as dreary, and as unap- 
proachable as any of them. I knew that 
she, if she stayed there long enough, would 
lose her freshness, her charm. her keen in- 
quiring interest in life—that her warm 
blood would turn to vinegar. But, merci- 
fully, she was successful almost from the 
first as a writer and speedily made friends 
in editorial offices, so that the boarding- 
house became a mete sleeping-place long 
before it had time to become an intolerable 
prison. She lunched out, dined out, went 
to theatres. Her friends and her funds ac- 
cumulated together. With an assured mar- 
ket for her work, she went back .to the 
home of her parents to write in a peaceful, 
triendly atmosphere till she married and 
set up a home of her own in London, 


Flying from the Town 

Meanwhile, she had made me dream of 
the country and its lesser loneliness (as I 
was led to believe) so that, in the end, as 
Cicero has expressed it, I decided “to fly 
from the town to the country as though 
from chains.” But I knew no one in the 
country, and in flying to it I did no more 
than exchange one set of chains for another. 
And sometimes—-it may, of course, be 
through the sheer contrariness of human 
nature--I find myself thinking quite regret- 
fully of that soul-stifling abode of “tabby 
eats,” of the pavements where I was jostled 
by strangers, of the shops and the lights 

and of the Joneliness that hurt less than 


t 


the loneliness I now endure because it was 
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associated with being alone among nearly 


ple who didn't know me, 
instead of being associated with being alone 
ple, the 


whom know me by sight and 


seven million peo 


among a thousand Jt majority of 
name, but 
none of whom 


ship. 


offers me any companion 


In a Sussex Village 
When I decided to flee from 


determined that a Sussex 


Lon lon, I 
village should 
Sussex 
writers for 


shelter me for the rest of my days. 


praised by ali the 
its loveliness, its quaintness, the 


is so freely 
warm 


‘ 


hearts of its people. “T hearts of 


¢c Warm 
appealed to 
me when I made my decision; and 
often I repeat it to myself ironically, now, 
n the bitterness ot my Prob 
ably the Sussex village 


its people’ how that phrase 


how 


disillusion ! 
people in this 
where I dwell are as warm-hearted as the 
people in any other village in any other 


county: but thev spare none of the warmt 
Bovce, the 


postman, is the friendliest of them all; at 


of their hearts for me [ think 
all events, he is the most heartening 
I like his cheery 


1 
Fopay ; 


his simple philo 


though mostly he brings me only 


circulars when he is in and gar 


f 


is out of it 


uniform, 
dens for me very badly when he 


I bought a littl ttage in this village, 
with the as tance f a bul ling oO ietv, 
and I had high hoves when I entered into 
POssession It is a tn pla e with a large 
garden—a very lonely place The lawn is 


wonderfully pleasant in the summer-time, 
when I t books, or bu 


mvself in the borders with a trowel: but in 


the winter the lane around are wilde 
nesses of mud, the « ls blot out the dis- 
tant hills, the village is a mmibre ttle 
huddle f house 


the names of a hundred flowe 
wild and cultivated: I roam the 


and the fields; and in late April the wood 


| know 


heder row 


are a dream of loveline their whisper 
ings and thet bluebel I appreciate to 
the full the retui { -pring, with its scent 


its miracle of untolding leat and burstine 


bud. 


l love Live mmet! with t b lt pe 
fumed nights, it rilliant sunshine, it 
prodigality of bl m. But all the time | 
want to share the joy of these things wit! 
some other kindred soul ind there 2 
no other kindred soul I wake up in th 
grey dawn and _ shiver t the thought of 
Id age—he!pl old < , and none t 
trouble thei ead « tL rie or 1 


when the vears have heaped up on my 


shoulders and bowed them down: “Yes 


she is old and rather a trial, but she w AS 
very good to me, and | want to look aft 
her!’ 

And when the autur mes, with th 
tones and tints of naturt mortuary, wit 
ts dead, wet leaves and the i¢ ration oft 
decay all around me, there are days when | 


could 


would give worlds for the touch of a friend] 


cam to 


vand, for the merest 





from the lips of someone 


7 


derstood—and liked me. 


Winter Consolations 


rhe winter, curiously en , is less hard 
to bear One can go tor walks in the da 
time with head erect and no outward vi 
signs of the empty longing in on breast 
one can tramp 1n the rain and the m i 

ome back to the fire that has been Ke 
ip by the pert little da l, and wit! 
lamp and a book al ] lraw! irtall and 


warmth, one can pretend that life is not 
bad One can i | 
self-deceits to cheat one’ n 1 One « 
picture a cradle, down there by the heart 
nd look up to welcome the man that neve 
ame into one’ life as he walk ] at ¢t 
loor with a “Well, Nellie, old girl! O 
can croon a | | I 


nd the little thing that never flutter 


der one’s starved heart. And, after 
ne can kneel be e the . 4% the 
little room upstairs and p a 
God the troubles, the empt that « 
shares with thousands of ot women 
An old maid, but not altoget * 
Id maid \t least the nt doe 
to stay, if not wh to avert, the warpit 
that is engendered bv lone sin a towr 
One is much neare to nature oO 

oser to the earth whence wv me, whit 
we o¢ Iysut oh, the ntry nte! 
one| 

And what of those 
yy j t ind b rhe re t 
tr idespee pl . 3 | t 
weatlhe ve 1 { | 

rae ind delivet ) 

t make I! ] t t } 
expect me to. be. frie ; 
picious of m mile, ttle t. | 
am not of their cla I to be erved 
{ am to help make a profit f them 1 
their busine metimes, per ps, T am 
ba eated-—especial | 

yhold = m t | f x 
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ample, those chickens—the White Sussex, 
the Rhode Island, the Buff Orpingtons. It 
was Boyce, the postman, who told me that 
Waker, the man at the general stores, got 
them for me from three 
mers at less than half the price I paid him, 
and laughed in the village inn at the way 
he had done me. 


neighbouring far- 


The Butcher’s Wife 


I like the look of Mrs. Jessop, the wife 
of the butcher. She is young and beauti- 


ful in her healthy village way, and she has 


alwavs a smile for me. But when I talk to 
her about her babies, she murmurs a word 
or two and turns to the next customer, as 
though I had said: “This conversation 
must now cease!” She thinks, no doubt, 


that I know nothing whatever about babies. 
Alas, dear God, I 


a but 
ittle about them, but there are days when 
“al M Jessop’s littlest | 
of its pram by the shop-win ir it 

little about babies 
' 


ke to know so much! 


know very, very 


rs aby out 


mW because 


} 
KDOW ) 








Phe fishmonger—we actually have a fish- 
monger in the villaee, though his fish at 
times is { from fresh—calls at the back 
do with a debonair n ner and fancies 

I rasa wit When first T came to the 

llage to live, 1 wi onely that I talked 
to him one morning—-on politics, of all 
t I reme ) But almost imme- 

ate! he he f He said: 


ae 
all alone, you 


snow Pain't f no one. You 
ought to ha ot mat iY? 

Nos | ) t ke friends with the 
tradespeople. Some of them consider them 
selves my inferior; some of them palpably 

er me their infer \ village is 


more tull of caste than an t 
that 
intensely than 


wn. I think, 
must study 


all the natives of 


. } 
our Vii 


And I must conform to the rules, 
or lose it utterly m 


The Squire 


There is the juire Who made him 
squire [ do not know nce he never wa 
Lord the Mai He \ es me “Good 
nornin on. the step of the church 
Whenever I encoun ! there on a Sun 
day m i Ile spoke to me once when | 
kept a stall at t | il ial But I am 
as m eneat lis View, as po 
Pu hin ! 1 e been convicted «of 
poac and o« to jail for it beneath 
m Hh the view , 4 ! I ) i t 


If I lived in a Jarger. house and kept a car 
and a chauffeur, no doubt the squire’s wife 
would have called on me. But no one has 
ever called on me in all the five years I 
have been here, except the tradespeople, 
the district nurse, Mr. Jamby’s housekeeper, 
who brings the parish magazine—and who 
is the subject of much un-Christian scandal 
among the villagers just because Mr. 
Jamby happens to be a widower—and the 
vicar. 


The Vicar 


The vicar calls on me once a month; and 


once in two months, I suppose, 
of tea with me in little 
where I fight so many of 

serenity of mind over aching of heart. 
talks to me of this and that, but al 
in a far-off way, as though this were 
call and all | 
else. He is, I believe, a very devout 
but, he has 
parochial use—for lonely spinsters who live 
in little cottages. I cannot 1 He 
preaches loving kindness a sort 
of Utopian munism; prim: 
mover in the building of a woman’s insti- 


tute; 





nasa cup 
sittil g-ToOomM 
battles for 
He 


ways 


2 the 





my 


1 duty 
lis thoughts were somewhere 


man ; 


no use—apart from 


obv iously, 
biame him 
; he urges 


COI he 





was 
he encoul 
lly bad pre 
nown plays at the Vil 


Oo anizes concerts, 


wes 
! 


local dramatic tale 





in dreadf 


well k 


sentations 
lage Hall. 
There 


me each 


ol 


are some half-dozen 


tt Lo Ss 
in an acre or so of ground, the 
occupants of which are ] 
retired fro 
for 


mainly people who 


have m business and sought tl 


country its peace and qu 





Some of are friendly with one 
another, and occasionally my immed} 
ate neighbo Irs toss me a few rem ] 

about gardening or _ poultry - keeping 
when we happen to be working in sight of 
one another But, plainly, none of them 


make friends with a ] lv old 


h I should dearly like 


some hem. They prol 


wants one 
maid. tho 19 
friends with 
yinded 
uth, 


becom 


think me uninteresting, a narrow-n 


old bore; but, if only they knew the 
lest I should 
one to imagine me. 


my worst fear 
what thev 


r 


just 





three doors up 
the lane, to whom I lend books: I met 

at the Woman’s Institute in its early days 
! is overflowing with the joy of life 


of twenty, 


re is a @il 


] 
it she 15s 


} } ] he } 1) 
le ha 1 bo she ride on the p mn 
mat 1¢ and to het IT am noth 
wore than a t f lend i pl 
, | 
yt 1 t p Old thins Le pit 1 
Wh | Vite er to tea she 
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a prior engagement; and her parents, when- 
ever I try to converse 
chilly as the Cast 


-himney 


with them, 
that 


are as 


wind howls in the 


Social Intercourse 


I have made all sorts of efforts to secure 
some measure of social intercourse, but in 
vain I went to a whist drive at the Vil- 
lage Hall soon after I came here to live. 


Che 


before the interval ar 


room was terribly crowded, and long 
ved it was thick with 
the smoke of strong 
ettes, I 


mistake 


pipes and many cigar 
found that I had 
Most of the tradespeople 
there, manv of their children: 
cottagers, carters, farm-hands 
afraid IT lost caste by going. Evi 
dently [ had been expected to buy a ticket 
in order to help the local 


ma le a social 
were 


together with 


I am 


cricket club, but 
I had not been expected to use that ticket 
I felt as I had broken in upon a 
family gathering and disturbed it; and I 
have dared to repeat such an ex- 
Boyce, the iid to me 
planting the bulb 


though 


never 
periment. 
next dav, when he wa 


postman, 


“T saw you at the whist drive last nicht, 
m’m; but, 0’ course, that rt © thine’s 
not in your line We looks after the vil 


lagers down here m 


ind 


themselve 


the trade peoplk 
while as for the 
gentry, they’ve got the cars 
and all 


it often seems to me as tho 


looks afte: 
\ and their 
house-partie- 
But 


something 


orts ©? goings-on 
eh there’ 
wanted round here for the 
people in between, if you understand me 

If I stood him! I stood him 
all too well. An intelligent voung fellow, 
that i 


gardener 


” 
unde unde 
postman, even if he is a very poo 
And he i © right There 7 
nothine in the cial de of the 
for the 


countrs 


“pe ople in between.’ rh yn peopl 





must be sufficient unto themselves Chey 
must provide the own amusements, thei 
own distractions; and when they consist of 
families, with friends to come and see them 
and with friends to go and see, it is eas' 
enough for them to be happy, whatever the 
social shortcomings. But for a woman whx 
1s all a‘one 

I know that eve in the lave 
thinks of me old maid, and old maid 

i ilway eda il ible reature 
wot becau thre are, but beca the ire 
table to be—] ( ’ tre 
to associate th them But at | m oan 
© la not t ld ym m 
blood 1 not et t ed Vine tl l am 
nearly forty thre to be e, and there are 


a good many grey hairs among the brown: 


but I fight—oh, how I fight—to keep the 
lines of discontent out of my face, the dre 
hardening droop from m 
no dread of the crows’ 


mouth. I hav 
eet that will eventu 





ally gather round my eve it 1s the faintest 
beginning of the scowl, the narl, the s 
look in the eves, that I dread to find up 
my face when I nN eve 
morning. My heart is still warm, choug 
it has ached so often; | d respond w 
cagerness to the least little offer of svm 
pathy, of understanding. I should make 
good friend, a staunch friend, for friendshiy 
would give a new meaning to life. But n 
one wants my friendship: I am forced 
upon myself; and one of these days, I sup 
pose, the softness, the ] Iness, the wom 


all die out of m 
forbid! And vet, isn’t it 


loneling do ior a woman n t 


liness will 
God 
that 


ends 


The Plight of Thousands 
I have taken refuge in pen 1 in 
ing to describe m p] nt the plight 


thousands of other women-—and bv 
| suppose, I « ught not to fint without 


esting a remedy But, r 
ten Ca ot lone ne [ 1 and 
vears of loneline t | 
not \ ialize the ( ad yoest 
rut I have tho t oucht 4 
sut waat in be «ae | ) g 
and societte 1 tl ind towns t 
lave been pe ial] l as | 
yut the most that these is and sot 
atte mpt is to br ng to th the lone 
ind the lonely don’t want to mingle wv 
the ionelv: thev want t mit e with th 
who are a it t Live \‘ t to lose the 
lo elin and ‘ i tine < 
panionship and friendship of those w 

ive never known what it is like! An 
how that to be a | 

No; I am aft 1 that r } real 

1 woman's lone le 
that wh 1 tate, } vIdence 
it what vou wil yuut I prefer to ¢ 


I 
rrovidence 


may provide at moment 
or may never provide at all Quite a 
dentally, as it would appear, someone some 
time come ito re ife out of the 
veryWwhere--and the lonelu gone It 
may be a man, it m nother womal 
but it is the pertect re 
IT live one 1 I 
pie time » thre pt < despau Y 
hope is always with n 
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$o4 RUSKS 
More appetising, 
easily digested, and 















ing than ordinary 
rusks or biscuits. 


1/6 and 2/6 ber tin. 


| ; : 
li OVALTINE 





much more nourish- 





Fit and Fresh 
each morning 


Do you awaken feeling fresh and clear-eyed—alive 
with energy to carry you buoyantly through the day? 
Or do you rise heavy-eyed and weary? Sleep has been 
sestless and fitful. You feel as though you have no energy 
to carry you through the day's activities. 

If overstrained nerves or digestive unrest won't let you sleep, 
take a cup of delicious ** Ovaltine just before retiring. 

In a few minutes after drinking it the rich nourishment 
** Ovaltine "’ contains is absorbed into the system—allaying 
digestive unrest and carrying to the worn cells of the brain 
and nerves the restorative and rebuilding material they need. 
The nerves are soothed. Restful sleep comes. And as you 
sleep new strength and energy are created for the coming 
day. 

**Ovaltine is a delightful concentration of the nerve- 
restoring and body-building nutriment contained in barley 
malt, creamy milk and fresh eggs. The essential food factors 
and vitamins are present in correct ratio. ‘* Ovaltine” 
contains no preservatives. 


OVALTINE 


Sa TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold in tins at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


The larger sized tins are more economical to purchase. 
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Problem 
Pages 


The Husband’s Will 
HAVE two letters from women who tell 
me that they are « mpelled to submit 


to tyranny on the part of their husbands. 
One writer says: “My husband seems to 
think that I and my son must submit ab- 
solutely to any injustice.” The gist of a 
very long letter from my second corre 
spondent is that her husband, who appears 
to be suffering from religious mania, shows 
no consideration for any member of his 
family. 

And I am asked to “help and advise.” 
Well, I think my readers know how easy 
it is for me to extend my sympathy to all 
who are in mental distress, and that it has 
been possible for me at times to help per- 
plexed correspondents, largely, perhaps, 
because an outsider can look at a problem 
with detachment and without any preju- 
dices or ready-made ideas on the subject 
But it is never easy to help and advise 
those who are suffering unhappiness because 
of the selfishness of others. 

It is the fate of tens of hundreds of 
Women to have to endure unkindness from 
their husbands, and among the saints of 
this world must be reckoned those brave 
Wives who k« ep a smiling face to the world 
while inwardly suffering agonies from the 
callous selfishness of the men whom they 
have married. 

What can one say to help or advise such 
readers? Sometimes 


a temporary separa- 
tion will bring a man to his senses. I do 
not counsel nagging or tearful appeals; 
but where patience and hopefulness and 
kindness have not brought a reward, it is 
olten a good thing to show a more deter- 
mined front, and, where it is possible to do 
so, to leave the husband for a while to re 


loneliness which his conduct 





him Only I know too well 
that unless the wife has ind: pendent means, 
or extraordinaril tacttul triends, these 
“escapes” are difficult to arrange 

Sometimes the he p of a man friend of 
both husband and wi may be enlisted 
with good res 


\ elfish man is occa 
sionally made t } 


f ] } | } 
» teel a amed if he knows 


The Husband’s Will— Nursing as 
a Career—A Domestic Opening 


By Barbara Dane 


that his conduct is apparent to outsiders, 
and especially to other men, and shame 
may bring about a change in conduct that 
nothing else can. 

And if measures such as these fail, the 
only advice that I, or, I think, that anyone 
could give, would be that the wife should 
try and find as much happiness and plea 
sure in hobbies and friends and anything 
that can take her mind away from her 
urgent problems. 

To both my correspondents [ might add: 

Do not give up hope. The thing you 
least expect to happen so often does actu- 
ally happen in life that you may find the 
hange in your husband which would re- 
home. And both of you have sons, and in 
vour motherhood you must surely find a 
little consolation, and a little conviction 


store the happiness and serenity of your 


that life, after all, has its purpose for you, 
however much you may have suffered, how 
ever deep are the wounds. And my tendei 
sympathy to both of vou, and a regret that 
where I would gladly do much I can do 
so little.” 


Recitations 
Miss Mabel Etchells, 38 Grosvenor Street, 
Wallasey, Cheshire, would like to exchange 
ecitations. She sends me an interesting 
etter, for which I thank her sincerely, and 
m sorry that I have not space in which to 


ive her list of recitations which she is 


| 


anxious to exchange, so will readers please 


write to her direct. 


From Australia 

Oh, these lonely men in all parts of the 
world who want to be put in touch with 
“Lonely Man” 


had so many letters in reply to his appeal 


women correspondents ! 


to me some months ago that I am afraid 
he did not know what to do with them, and 
row [| have a letter trom a voune man oft 
twenty-five who went out to Victoria, Au 

tralia, two vears ago, and who rvs : | 
ee) lonely at time I would exchange 
photographs and write in a triend:y mat 


ner only.” Well, if any letters come to m« 
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for this 





send them on, 
if they are stamped, but, please remember, 
any of you who are interested, that there 
my responsibility ends, 


young man, I will 


for I know nothing 
of my far-a-way correspondent except what 
he tells me about himself. 


A Dilemma 

From Ealing a really difficult 
problem, which is, perhaps, best told in the 
writer’s own words: 

“Some time ago I went to stay with an 
old school-friend engaged 
married. She was anxious that I should 
meet her fiancé, and I went to see her with 
that object more or less in view. I staved 
several weeks, and during that time I got 
to know her flancé very well. Unfor 
tunately, I got to care for him, and if I 
could have found any excuse for breaking 
short my visit I would have done so. How 
ever, I was careful never to show my fee! 
ing, and it was a 


comes 


who is to be 


great shock to me when 
this man told me one day that he had mad 
a dreadful getting engaged to 
my friend, and that he was 
We decided, of course, 


mistake in 
in love with me 
that in lovalty to my 
friend we must not even think of a break 


ing-off of the engagement, and I did then 


i 


make an excuse to finish mv visit, and re 
Since then, however, I have 
letters from the 


tion imploring me to mart 


turned home 
had several man in que 


vy him, although, 


as vet, he has said nothing of his altered 
feelings to my friend. I do not, from what 
I know of him, think that he is the type 
f man who fall n love easily and a 
easily out I think he does realize that he 
has made a rave mistake, and that we 


ould find happiness together. But he feels 
nd to marry my friend, unle 
I can him that I think the more 


honourable wav would be to tell her what 


in honour bou 
assure 
has happened So. you see, it is up to me 
to make a deci ion, and I do not 
what to do. I know my friend 
man, but she is not a woman 
be content to 


’ 


know 
loves this 
who would 
accept a second-best affec 
tion.’ 
Surely, the only honest thing to do is to 
tell the girl what has happened. It would 
be a cruel thing for the man to marry her 
if his heart is really given to another 
woman: but, before the two of vou wrec] 


the happ ne of this unfortunate woman. 
be sure that vou know your mind It 

pretty plan that th girl ha rot to suffer 
oone 0 later, and thi a ase where 


it had 


better be before marriage rathet 








If I were you. I 
the man that you will have no « 
tion with him at all for, say, three months 
If at the end of that time he still feels t] 
he has made a mistaken engagement, ther 
he had better tell his fiancée and ask her 
to release him. There 


than after. should tel 


mmuni 


lal 


is just a chance that 
the mistake is not in his engagement, b 
in his feelings for you, 
tachment should prove wh 
he really loves. 


Nursing as a Career 





I am asked what kind of a future hos 
pital nursing holds for women ron 
mercenary standpoint, not much, |] 

‘raid. It is true, of course, that a Sist 
who may be paid {£100 year with he 


lodging, 
tendance, is much better off than a secretar 
or shorthand-typist with a salary of £3 
week. But the nurse works much ] 


board, laundry, and medical 


her hours are longer, she has great re 





sibilities, and unless she ets a matt 
post, or enga: nursi | 
salary is not likely to bove / 
vear, and many nurses do not get be 
£70 or £80 

Nursing, it seems to me, essent 
vocational work Nothing but real 
of nursing could comp te for the d 
backs of institutional life When the ty 
leaves her office her dav’s work i 

he is able to. escape int notne 


mosphere. But the nurse who liv 


as works in a ho pital Oo 
nd verv manvy girls have ven up 
hbeca the found t] 


the best qualitis rv 1 
liv for self f ; 
think of becomin bat l 
renuinely like t ot vi 
will suffer many di tments a 

ae 

i rest that ponden 
writes from a_ nort manufa 
town, should write to the matron of « 
} y, 1 ho pit ] ] te 
whe P he a ) ld | + i | + 
pital life that would help he 





, BATHS AND SINKS 

I TILES: PORCELAINS 

- GLAZED GENAMELLED 
SURFACES: FLOORS 
E TABLES - DISHES 
COOKING VESSELS 
COOKING STOVES 
AND ALL KITCHEN 
UTENSILS: MAKES 
THEM LIKE NEW 
VIM WHIZZES DIRT 
AWAY : 












Vim. 


aT PREP ae 8 1 








makes you equal 
to the task 


When every pot and pan in the place seems 
dirty at the same time, don’t let the huge job 
of cleaning them make you feel small. The 
biggest task shrinks to normal size before 


Vim was invented to give you help in 


just such emergencies. It cleans off grease and 
black stains and tarnish without trouble to 


you, and so economically, too. Just sprinkle 


a little Vim on a damp cloth. 


It will do the 


rest. Take it out of Vim—not out of yourself. 


SLE ANSES 


LEVER BROTHERS LTD. 
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KEEP WELI 





He says “Good- 
night” witha 
“Morning” Smile 


and gets up with a 
“morning” heart—he 
eats HOVIS. 


Let HOVIS puta smile 
into your daily routine. 
It supplies the essential 
organic phosphates and 
nitrogenous body- 
building elements in 
an easily assimilated 
form. 


You'll like its crisp 


delicious flavour, too. 





HOVIS LTD, MACCLESFIELD 





~NOURISHED ON 


IS 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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POTTER & CLARKE, LTD., 
658 Artillery Lane, E. | 
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President: H.R.H, The DUKE OF YORK 


> . ° 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E£.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any ¢ 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp WM. Crcir, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KBRR, S¢ 
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Two Fine Novels hy 


ANNIE S. SWAN 
2/6 net Edition 
Corroding Gold 


> a 
“Pp. rairie F ires 
Hilary Craven and Bob M 
Grit mes inte the whe 
unusually fine story is ended 

ling make thing 
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unable to get work. My husband has done 
what he can for him, and I have gone with- 
out several things which I wanted, some- 
what to my husband’s annoyance, in order 
to keep my brother decently clothed. One 
or two friends have suggested to me lately 
that my brother is a slacker, and that so 
long as there is anyone to help him he will 
not make any serious effort to get work. I 
don’t think I agree with this opinion; but, 
at the same time, I am worried because my 
husband is constantly suggesting that we 
have really done enough for G., and that 
he must show some spirit and fend for him- 
self, He is twenty-five, and fairly strong 
The question is: ought I to go on doing 
what I can for him in the hope that he wil! 
get a job, or should I tell him quite frankly 
that he must in future depend on himself?” 

These hard cases are hard in more senses 
than one. The trouble about all such 
people is that their friends may exhaust all 
their resources in trving to help them, and 
find at the end of a few weeks that the 
unfortunate distress are in 
exactly the same position as thev were be 
fore. To know that the gift or the loan 
will really set someone on his feet is t 
give point to the sacrifice; but my own 


victim of 


experience has been that it is not always 
helping a person to give him money. And 
there comes a point for most of us when 
we can do nothing more because we have 
already given gll that we are able, and the 
out-of-work voung friend in whom we are 
interested has then to make a supreme 
effort to get work—and often he gets it. 

It requires a great knowledge of human 
nature to be able to decide if a refusal t 
} 


eoing to provide 


give any further help i 
the necessary timulus to activitv, or 
whether it is simply going to push a weak 
man down a little farthe 

I should be inclined to 


ive your brother a time-limit. 


In your own case 
Tf vou can 
afford to do it, it might be a good plan to 
pay his fare out to one of the Colonies, 
where on the land he would, at anv rate, 
be able to live by own exertions. But 
make it clear that at the end of six weeks 
or three months he will have to look out 
for himself, and as he is a young and 
ible-bodied man, T do not think that vou 
will find that you have made a mistake 
My sympathy to you, because T know how 


difficult and perplexing such cases are 


A Question of Music 
A young couple ask if they ought, in my 
1814 


429 
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opinion, to buy a piano in order that their 
little girl of eight should have lessons. 
Well, in reply to such a question, I should 
advise that the parents wait a little and 
discover if the child has any real love of 
music. I don’t like even to think of the 
money, time, and effort that are wasted in 
giving lessons to children who have no in- 
stinct for music, and who, after years of 
study, are unable to play a single piece 
with imagination and sympathy. Before 
you spend money on instruments and les- 
sons, let the child hear some good music; 
ask some musical friend to give her a few 
informal lessons to discover if she has any 
aptitude for playing the piano, and then 


buy one. 


A Domestic Opening 

I have heard recently of two girls who 
are doing very well in a rather novel 
branch of domestic work in a prosperous 
London suburb, and as I am often asked 
about domestic openings for women, I 
thought that some of my readers might be 
interested. The girls are two sisters who 
live at home. One is an excellent cook, 
ind the other an expert in parlour work. 
They go out together three or four even 
ings a week to accept engagements to pre 
pare and serve dinners. One of the girls 
said to me: “We found that several of out 
friends who have only daily women or 
‘chars’ much 
home to entertaining in a restaurant; but, 


preferred cntertaining at 


as hostesses, thev did not like the trouble 


and inconvenience of cooking and serving 
linner for a number of people. So my 
sister and I iffered to take on the job. 


Gradually we became known, and now we 
have a good connexion I do the dinnet 
while my sister both arranges the table 


and waits. Unless eciven instructions 
to the contrary, I always try to cook 


as economically as possible. Our fees vary 
according to the work to be done; but we 
do not now get less than a guinea for our 
ioint services. JT do not say that there is 

creat deal money to be made out of 
this visiting 


sister and I average a couple of pounds a 


voking and waiting, but my 


week each. I should add that we are not 
above washing up, so that the kitchen is left 
exactly as it was, and my sister wears a 
pretty brown uniform for her work. I think 
that manv girls living at home might make 
monev if thev followed our example; but, 
course, it is necessary that the cook and 


the waitress should be experts at their jobs. 
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Miss H.G.Soute. 





Y DEAR 


tively 


READERS,—It_ is. posi 


these day to 


refreshing in 
come across an organization which 


has bravely held its own and omplished 


untold good for over forty vears without 
making a publi 
this unique distinction 
National Library for the 


has been carried on so unost 


appeal 


comparatively few of the outside publi 


know anvthine of its magnitude or t!) 


immense jov it has brought into the live 
of thousands Verily, by its means “those 
who sat in darkne have seen a_ great 


ioht. 


A Modest Beginning 
Like r spl 


many another splendid enterprise 


which has attained world-wide prominence, 
it had a very humble be 1 d owed 
its inception to the keen mpathy and 
warm-heartedne of a blind woman, M 

Arnold, of Hamp tead, wit the ce pera 
tion of her friend, Mi Dow They started 


a library on a grant of £25 from Gardnet 
Trust bool 
a tiny room in Hampstead, and these they 


with a small collection of 


‘\ 


lent out at a penny a volume to a sma 
circle of blind reader prod 
opportunity occurred, pv t 
Braille. Little did tn dream tnat, 
although their names are unknown and 


icing them, as 


lemMsce. Ve 


sung by the 
small things would assume 
sions at 18 Tufton Street, 


enormo dimen 


with ts 100, 








Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


parcels of all kinds, please write to 


In the case of 





Miss Souter for an address to which 





world at iree, their day of 


to send them. 
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Mr. Bertram P. Wells writes: 

HAVE taken Phosferine for over ten years and have found 

it the only remedy to secure instant relief from Neuralgia, 

and it keeps me fit for the heavy lifting and strain of my 
particular employment. In this work we are exposed to all 
weathers, and there is an element of danger when working at a 
great height with only our steelwork as a scaffold. But Phosferine 
gives all the confidence needed to carry on.” (3, Walters Road, 
South Norwood, London, S.E.25. 17th June, 1925.) 


From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 
better, and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 
Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
didwych 
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The 


Granny has always 
used Ardern’s! 


Ardern’s Crochet Cotton still holds 
its premier place — won seventy 








ars ago. ‘Time has but proved 
worth. The old generation of 
kers use it; they know beyond 


new 


texture—its 


hat you get 


doubt that 
whiteness and is dependable in wash and 
generation 
evenness 


Ardern’s. 
Needlework Dealers pe He 


Ardern’s keeps its 


in its 
finish, 


delichts 
and 


firdern Ss 


rld by 








C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
being rounded 
Special Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 








HINDE 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 





S 


any natural shade de- 

sired—brown, dark-brown, 

light-brown or black. It is ~ ‘ 
permanent and washable, ~ ST, n 
has no grease, and does not ‘ 

burn the hair. It is used \ Fi 
by over a million pe “yl 4 
Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of al! 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 


HINDES, Litd., 











1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. | 








Of all Chemists 


price 2/- 


To Banish HEADACHE —take 


ENASPR 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


per bottle. 
rers: GENATOSAN LTD, LOUGHBOROUGH. LEICESTERSHI 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





bookshelves bursting with tomes of every 
iescription, Its beneficent work is sadly 
handicapped and its usefulness imperilled 


mrthcoming very soon to 
to start building 


funds are fe 
the 


unless 


enable committee 


operations on an adjoining site, already 
acquired, thus minimizing the cost and 
labour entailed by a removal. 
Extension 

So urgent was the need for extension 


that, for the first time in its history, a public 
appeal for £30,000 was issued, supported 
1 influential men as the Archbishop 


and York, the Duke of Port 


by sucl 
of Canterburv 


land, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, and the Duchess of 
Argyll. Lord Grey is one of the most dis 
tinguished of its readers, and some time 


ago, when presenting prizes to blind chil 
dren in a reading competition, he erat 
fully acknowledged the value of the 


In the course of a short speech he 


Library. 


said: “My qualification for praising the 
reading is simply this: I know the great 
difficulty in reading Braille, having been 


myself to a large extent dependent upon it; 
Braille in adult lite c 
tributes to a proper sense of humility, 
k that is being done 


worthy of everv 


to have to learn 7 


and 
I can appreciate the wor 
it 1 


Iirce 


up 


of pleasure it bring 


by this Librarv: 
the 
to blind people.” 


TCso 


port tor 


In addition to supplving 230 public libra 
ries and societies with books in Braille, 
many blind tutors and teachers are fur 


nished with text books on mathematics 


lan o that the field covered 


S ience, 


guages, 

1 very extensive and catholic one, fo 
after all, the blind world is but a mirro1 
of this, and the books which appeal t 


vou and me carry with them a far stronge) 


appeal to our blind brothers and _ siste 

They mav love fiction, as we all do; but 
they leaven their novel reading with a 
varied selection of history, economics, bio 


‘raphy, science, ct The most popular 


Morlev’s ‘I 





ook of all, I was told, 1s 
f Gladstone.” The newest books are 
added as they are published, or as oon 


after as is possible, so that a blind person 


hearine a new book discussed may put it 
} library list and have it sent 


on his 


to him in due course, and he no longet 
need feel “out of things with his own 
circle or the public generally. 

It is only when one is confronted by th 
sight of the volumes in the Library that 
one realizes the amount of space necessar 


$31 


to house them. It is not possible for any 
blind reader, short of one who lives in 
library of his own, 
since each Braille volume stands 14 inches 


high, by § 


a 
palace, to acquire a 
inches broad, and inches 
slb. Thus the Bible 
runs into 38, Shakespeare into 43, Pickwick 


- 


thick, and weighs 


into 16, and Froude’s History of England 
into too volumes. Even the average novel 


makes from 4 to S volumes, and what 
weighs 3 Ib. to an ordinary person tips the 
scales at 485 lb., or 4% cwt, to a blind 
reader ! 

It is, therefore, very evident that only 
the Library can tackle the problem of 


reading for a large section of the commu 
nity, which includes 400 ex-servit at 
St. Dunstan’s, who, but services 


would that unthinkable 


e men 


A for its : 


become person—a 


bookless man. 


Converting into Braille 


“Tow are the ko into Braille 


] 


n 


ks converted 


was the estion wh instantly 
to mv li and hereby 
ge tale. Just the 


vy voluntary workers, so its work 


type?” q 


ose hangs a most 


ips, 





interestit Library 
started | 

has been maintained, and much of 
st attributed to patient, 
services and devotion 


helpers who have given up 


was 


as 


its 


Cess be the 


mu 


steady ble of 


small army of 


nN a 


their lives or their leisure to transcribe 
their own fav ites or those of others into 
Braille. It is rather a laborious business, 


letter 


on st 


is represented bv six dots, 
rong parchment paper by 
In recent vears 


since each 
pricked out 
tool like a gimlet. 
ound possible 
in 
and space; 
and arduous 
stvle of a 
a certain extent, but 


i metal 
it 
sounds 


has been to reproduce 


phonetically as shorthand, and 
it means the 


\ 


tvpewriter 


thus save time but 


most painstak work 
after the 


work to 





nslators he original 


Anyone 


majority of 


prefer t 
I 
all 


workers are 


manv of 
method. 
the 


time 


who devotes her 


t} women 


1e 


in the countrv and in Scotland—might ac- 
mplish the translation of an ordinary- 


sized book in the course of a month's time; 


but anvone who could only do so in thei1 
leisure would require four or five months 
r the t isk 


engaged in the 
still 


ome of them have been 


rk for manv vears, and cheerfully 


ontinue their selfdenving labours without 
fee or reward, save the consciousness that 
they are ministering to the necessities of 
their less fortunate neighbours, who ap 
breciate immensely the fact that they can 
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read tor themselves now and even to 


The Teaching of Braille 


Fresh volunteers offer their service 


time to time—-there were over 100 las 


and these undergo a very strict course of 


depe naent P| 


other s 


tuition by correspondence, under the dir 
tion of one of the ] ary ¢ ‘perts, Pol 
three months At the end of that time the 
Sit an examination, and if iccessful are 

anted a certificate of efficiency. Once 
enrojled on the list they have the work sent 
to them, and _ the n turn torward th 
sheets of Braille to headquarters, whe 
they are very areful proof-read | F 
ylind oir] who ob inely attied I 
page of Braille as easily as any expert 

hted read 

From t lepartment the \ t 
are sent upstairs to be treated to coating 
of shellac, to enable them to resist the tear 
ind wear of much indlin As a matte 
f fact, the books are wonderfullv cleat 


much more so than the u libran 


well thumbed and ereasy, but as t 





frequently pas thre the post, 
bindings are apt to give wa The v 
ire repaired hye ce, well ‘ ] 
very comp: t manner b ma))} { 
the premi 
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innum—a modest ? when one 1 
that the average novel may cost an 


from fs to /1 


£5,000 Still Required 

As a result of the appeal for the 
ion Fund, the Carnegie Trust. pre 
£15,000, provided an equal amount 
obtained from other ures Queen 


tarted—voted fs00, and <everal t! 
pounds have be raise } 
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A SPECIAL APPEAL. 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
THE 


‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


and the Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEEO £10,000 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


n sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile 


Preswent 






Mar ne we been trained tor Civil Employment, and 
many H been Emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 bo “ »w being maintained. 
Pat EIk sap ina THE KING AND QUI EN, 
Che [Treasure ! MALDEN, Es » M.A | 


ziyma , H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Chaurm f nt {OWSON F DEVI rr, Esq 
Foint Sec H. Briste W WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa "’ Training Ship, 
164 pmaggnetep Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Li Halse ay re never seen the 






















Cured Quickly & Effectively 
C.W. HART, World’s Champion Long 
Distance Runner, writes— 
Deat Sirs,—During my recent six days’ ra 
ugainet a racehorse, it rained almost c 
stantly, with the result on second day It id 
a sharp attack of my old toe Rheumatism 
A few doses of URACE TABLETS relieved m 
and Iran 345 miles during _~ days, and won 
the rave Bg yt tly ti again at tiv 


years 0 tis certainly a triumph for 
URACE. gg Bob it is my best friend, 
Yours faithtully, C.W. HARI 
UR ACE and URAC e en can cure Rheumatism, It on etly 
wks the cause—urik jid—dissolves and expels it from the 
i prevents its reappearance, That ke ‘why a SURES 2 reves 
QUICKLY. 13 3- and 5- por box, voy _ ts, ge thy W 





Taylor's, and all Chemists aud Stor 
tories, (Dept. 57. ) 82, St Thommen Piso Li 


13, 3} : GET ; 
i‘ & Be! | THEM } 
‘ per box i_EvEX —_ NOW | 
eileen CURE RHEUMATIS® ----- 
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Sole Makers: G. ee 
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Cloudy oN SIC? 


utton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.Z 
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~SCASTLE NiguT | 
m~ ~’ 


rices 
Wight lights 


No horrid dreams and tearful wakings 
when a fairy story from the Bedtime 
Book and the comforting beams of the 
on, Niche Light coax gentle sleep, The 
Fa dressing-gown hanging on the door 
doesn’t take on terrifying shapes, for 






















4 the clearly dim light keeps even the 
\ corners free from shadows. Send 
for the Bedtime Book. 
= 
re inayat nae 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE CO. LTD, 
NL 1 63 BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. II 














For 
Cleaning Paintwork 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 

















LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 
troush LOVELY PUDDINGS! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX 8°MAKES 10 PUDDINGS. 
Lt~,:1~ \V . | 


BROWN, DERBY, 














The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DgArness and 
Heap Nolsgs, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable. Worn months without 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE 





HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Gt. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 














Substitutes & fa 
to giv e wa) 
excellent 


~some 


\ 
& most whole ame 


econo! mical in 


hhtest. 
makes the lid 
Ee WORLD. 


stry & i8 
cake & & pa st IN TH 


THE BE 
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Biggest Value 
for Money 


97 
1d. Das 


& 

2d. CHOCOLATE CREAM 
Se. = TABLETS ail 

6d. y unter. X 447 











The Novels of 


ERNEST 
RAYMOND 


a 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FULFILMENT OF | 
DAPHNE BRUNO _ Now published at 3.6 net each. 


Nicely bound in cloth; printed in bold, pleasing type, 





The fortunes of the heroine, one of Mr. Ray- with three-colour jackets. 
mond's most popular creations, are traced from 
the birth of her daughter to an exciting climax, TELL ENGLAND 
with all the author's accustomed charm of thought 72 Thousand copies issued 
and style. 7 6 net DAMASCUS GATE 
27 Thousand copies issued 
I4th Thousand. 


DAPHNE BRUNO WANDERLIGHT 


- 24 Thousand copies issued. 
*A book which every modern girl should read. Daily — ” 


ruck of modern fction®—Glesgwe Newt “Daphne's » ROSSENAL 


dear." —Evening Standard. 22nd Thousand. 


Cassell’s, Publishers, London 
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THE LITTLE ONES CAN BE SAVED— 


: : | 

made whole and happy if you will send to 
| 

| 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, | 


your mite towards the expenses. 











President . H.R.H, PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - . J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

Treasurer - . ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director ERIC PRITCHARD, Esa., M.D., M.R.C.P. 





THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, hdhushtemented | SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


























we are having a terribly hard 
struggle; but I am determined 
to keep the home together some 
how for the sake of the children 
I have reduced my own food to 
one small meal a dav, so as te 
give them three decent ones. and 
mv husband is living on as little 
as possible, too, and doing his 
utmost to get more work, though 
without much = success I am 
afraid this is rather a_ doleful 
letter; but I wanted you to see 
how very much your kind help 
is appreciated and what a great 
blessing it is.” 

Think of it: one meagre 
meal a day in the bitter cold 
weather and under such con 
ditions. Cant we do some 
thing to tide this brave 
mother and he 


little family 
over a rough part of her toil 
some road ? 

‘An Heroic M ther,” fc 
whom I appealed in Decem 
ber last, wishes me to thank 
all the kind, anonymous 


friends who sent her parcels 
She feels so thankful and at 
the same time so churlish 
when she cannot return 
thanks personally to each and 
all. 

Those of ou readers who 
were touched by the case of 
the youne woman to whom | (By 
referred at the same time will 
be much pleased and interested to know 
that their kindnesses in the matter of money 
and clothes have been immensely appre 
ciated and have restored her fatth in God 
and humanity In the course of avery 
eratetul letter she writes: 


‘T am just overwhelmed by vour kindness ; 
itis unbelievable almost, and has made me de 
fermined that whenever | am able I will try 
to follow your example by helping any ke 
fortunate than I—that is the only wav I can 
ever hope to do ‘ : : 


Children’s Clothing, Etc. 


The need for clothing, boots and shoes, 


ete., for children of all ae@es is still ve 


Clamant, and <o the demand for warm 


inderwear for invalids and others, as well 


as Warm quilts for several beds. Some of 


our invalids are clamouring for magazines 
and books, and several are still writine 


ls for letters from = cerrespon 
dents who would end them cheerful me: 


piteous appea 


sages once in a whil 








In a Library for the Blind 
kind 


bermission of ihe * Daily Chronicle.) 


Fifteen Shillings Weekly 

One of the saddest cases ot the New 
Poor within my ken is that of a professional 
woman who has been an invalid suffering 
from heart trouble for many years and 
quite unable, willing and independent in 
spirit as she is, to earn anything. She lives 


» herself in a tinv cottage in the country, 
with only a woman for an hour or two in 
the dav “to do for her.” She is entirely 


} 


without relatives, and her only source of 


income is m two funds, which vield het 
fifteen shilln vs a week, I have appealed 
to the secretaries of three or four funds 


which I thought she had a claim upon, but 
F them beean to make excuses, and 
row T can only trust to the generosity of 
some of the readers who are willing to lend 
a helping hand in the matter 
Votes for the British Home for 
Incurables at Streatham 
| should be thankful for a few votes on 
half of Mi Ik. O.. a middle-aged woman, 
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uffering from rheumatoid arthritis and try Rustic,” 2s.; T. Har k, 2s. 6d.: T. R 








quite incapable of supporting herself. This 4° 
! ‘ . = Save the Children Fund intr Rust 
a very deserving case, and highly r 
ommended. British Home fer Incurables.—* Country Rus 
1¢ %9 . 7 ? 8 
A Sam Brown Belt tic,’ 2s.; T. R., 4s. 


| B belt. ; St. John’s Hospital.—T. R., 4s. 
Ss anv re r I ro re] n : 5, age : 
Ilas anv reader a Sam own belt, 1 ith gat Conia Taxa Miss MR 


any condition, which he or she wants to Porte, 1s. 

dispose of, as I have an inquiry from a . , : 

youthful writer with a taste Pt adventure, Gifts of Clothing, Reading Matter, 
sadly handicapped by ill health and lack of Letters, Etc. | 

means. I have to acknowledge, with many grate 
ful thanks, the kind helpfulness of th 
following : 


SOS Fund.— C. N. Watson, £1; “* Scir- 
burn,”’ 5s.; Anon, 41; Miss E. M. Wood, £1; 


An Old Maid,’’? £1; Miss G. M. Swinger, Miss J. Sherlock, Mr. W. W. Smith, Mis 
£2; Anon, Tunbridge Wells, 4s; Mrs. A. Sea L. Bailiss, Miss C. A. Taylor, Miss A. O 
born, 1t08.; ‘“‘H. E.,’? Brixton, £:; Mrs. Stott, Miss D. Jobson, Mrs. Drury, M Pec 
Stewart, SS. 3 Mrs I M. Nichols, cs. ¢ over, Miss Burton, Mrs. McDonald, M Pod 
M. G. S. £3; ‘‘ Country Rustic,” 19s.; more, Miss Gillings, Miss W. N. Warner, M1 
A. W. S., 5s.; The Misses Toplis, £3; Miss Haywood, Mrs. Mytton, Mrs. Souter, Mi 
M. B. Scatter, £1; Mrs. Pae, ros.; Miss Tur- Watson, Miss Harvey, Miss M. J. Scott, M 


ner, 108.; Miss Edith E. Helvar, £2. - 88:5 FE. Wallace, Miss FE. M. Hunt, Mrs. M. A 
A. K. M., £2; Misses L. and E. Blease, £1; Grey, Mrs. Nesfield, Miss FE. Smith, Miss Rust, 
Mis 





C. M. Woodham, £5; Mr. and Mrs, J. G. Miss — Mrs, Billit M sadd, 
Glover, 10s; Miss E. Higson, £2; M. J.C. F., ©. M.. Woodham, Mrs. Walden, Mrs. | 
10s.; Miss Dolly Robinson, ss.; Mrs. M. A iloward, Mrs. Walker, M rempest, Miss R 
Peacock, £1; Miss Georgina Crouch, 1os.; Kelly, Miss B. H., M1 \. B. Bayne, Miss 
Anon, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Helen Moore, £10 tos. ; McKinney, Miss A M. Sw er, Miss E, M 
H. Pryer, s5s.; Mrs. FE. Day, 10s.; ** Remem Wood, Mrs, McNeill, Mrs. M. Knowles, Mis 
brance,’? £1; Mrs. Walden, 3s.; T. Hancock, FE. Roe, Mrs. FE. M. Brow M J. Farnwort 
1os.; “E. C.,’? £2; C. A. Faulkner, tos. 6d.; the anonymous sender of three baby jacket 
G. W., 58.3; Mrs. E. Draper, £1; W. Bray Mi - C. E. Mitchell, Mi Norman, Mr \. J 
shaw, £2; Mrs. M. Pickles, ros.; “FE. B. B.,° Butler, Miss I. Stocker, Miss L.. Blease, M 
£10; Miss Alice Peters, ¢s.: Mrs. M. A. Gow egy re Mi Bo 4 ite} re \ z . 
ing, £§; Miss Elizabeth Onincey. f2 2s.: re. ely, S01 7 , 
Anon, £2 2s.; Miss Macnab, fs; Miss Will Will x, Mrs. J. 1H. Reid, Mi M. W n, M 
cox, 108.; Miss Jean McKersie, ros.; [. R. B., Whiting, M Heil ir, M tatter, Mr 
£3 35.; HH. S. HL, 108.; Miss Frances Kirl Parkes, Mrs. Earwa Ct 
Sa: T. R.. 168.: M. A. B. I mn. Jr: H. A.. My best thank a proffered to tho 
f2; Mrs. Sturgeon, £1; Mrs. MacNeill, #2 Be 8 und ot! wi] n \ ] 
Dr Grenfell Vv , ( { } t} oe - rs 
3s.; Mrs M. Pickl ; — a ee 
St. Dunstan’s.—* Cou Rust \ I vy, 
Dr. Barnardo's. AR ] 1 Cour HELEN GREIG SOUTER 
Tl S /- > 9 
le Sussex Edition of 
S h il K 
} XN 4 
> | a) ( —\ J 
ella Kaye-smit 
Some Press Appreciation . 
“She is one of the verv few Each 6 = net 
novelists now writin who hav 
quite | definitely ichieved reat Crown ovo, hound Limp Lambshin, u ith pec ial Map 
ness j ; nist f MIpErTs {so r ‘lo py T 
OR any eae ea End-pat 1 lso in Cloth Gilt, 4s. 6d. net each. 
with this author work uund 
literary method, dey : The End of the House of Alard 
sensibility, ane in ir of n ° 
sianien aiid dieden aim the tee Spell Land Tamarisk Town 
of sincerity ind trut} 
so gpd Isle of Thorns Joanna Godden 
anetits, style ie pure and un The Tramping Methodist Starbrace 
marvel of selectiveness, and her Three Against the World Green Apple Harvest 
ons c on ceecdiny y wor? 


manlike 
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KAR COUSIN 


We are apt to overloo 
get that a world with 
lose most of its beauty al 
We have only to try fo: 


a world shorn of « 


and uninteresting it w 


DELIA, 
important part colour plays in ou! 


) 


ho 


id 


a moment to 


} 
colou 


\W 


much 


reali 


Lady Pamela’s 
Letter ¢ 


WPL 


hat a vet 


k this fact, and for 


it 1 


its charm 
ilize 


dral 


in 
ot 


wi 


vis 
ze how 
The kaleid 





scopic beauty of the flowers, the fresh green of 
trees and grass would be absent from the 
country-side. ‘The vivacity and charm of the 
treets of the towns would vanish were colour 


of colour pi 


by th 
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d jewellery. 





sadly miss the 


by tl 


1e vivid red 
boxes, by Cana4ry 
variegated hue of 








© I lc n he ic ol I 

ful environment for family life 

torial lrawing-r¢ 1 ave 
f ibn but tl! tel 
ency to-day is t lour im a spirit of 
a nture, 1 ‘ t vishl ind vet not 
without discretion Fake, for exampk th 
kitchen of day one | The walls wet fter 

dit “4 Le a sf tl th I h Wile } ( 

il wal eri \ it lid not how 
the dirt! I] fact that dark wal il | 
t and th iIneTre Hs for artif - 

nants Was ove ] 

rh n kitel i pl nt, chee 
lace ind its che { ‘ is chiefly due t t 
ntroduction of \ til itterned wa 
paper varnished = t ike it proof p nst 
team, in be ffect The had, 
tlies are itlined in a vivid blue or ec! l 
the colour-note i 1 1 in a decor 

ind colourful 1 1 Phe hue chosen to pre 
dominate is ech rtali ind floo1 
covering, and vet again in chin I tt 
ttage pottery, and in the attractive enamel! 
red, een, blue, or ilt canisters in 

sugar and spice ar J] that nice *’ 
stored 

An interesting fact | t colour is that it 
ippeals to everyone Phe child as well a 
sfown-up person appreciates colour, the sa 
as We a the t luct s < i] il 1 
Craves tor | in hi nvironment Parent 
hould, in thi nnex member that t 
health and happine f the little nurser 
lepend much n t rod rol nt li 
ive an ail rset 

fealthier and happier than if their 
iINgGS are | pleasant 1} he w n gn 


PATTI METALLIC LEELA LHP LUAU TUT TUT eeTTT ULL 


lives ! 
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HTH WO ' UH i 


only 


not delightful in 
scenes and personalities 


nursery wall-papers are 


design, depicting the 


beloved of children, but they are also rich in 
colour. 

We have travelled far since the days when 
bright colours were considered bizarre, o1 
when only those colours curiously named “ art 
colours’? were considered correct. All colours 
are art colours if used artistically and with a 
true sense of colour values. Colour brings life 


revealed t 
cur 


in its wake, and is 


in furniture, 


and happiness 


dav in the home, carpets, 


f beaut 


tains, pottery, and in the wall-papers < 
ful design and exquisite colouring which form 
so happy a background to our possessions and 
ir home t Eve — 
PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 








Lady ” es that readers of THE QUIVER 
u , her, and she have much 
€QSUrE 1 erty thety letters in th 
( } 
lo PROTECT 1 [ HROAT Mira Little 
hampton) Evidently vou have a slight ten 
ency to weakness of the throat, and this makes 
1 particularly ceptible to infection from 
microbe nt al irried by particle f dust 
I ‘ Ive time vou walk in the streets 
r 1 Crow | n or train expose 





ht to always 

















I ITVS g erine and 
! rant pastill it ind r the ar 
valuable in clearii the throat and ¢ 
ritation \ in use them with fect con 
fidence, for t re ve pure, being made 
mi the f1 juice of ripe int 1 pure 
ycerin ] l e this is just what want 
to enable y to secure throat-comfort during 
the ensui 1 i I carly } 
To ExciupE DravuGurs Adeline Seaford 
It seen a it i r door s made of 
1 hand wood, to cover it with a por 
ere; but 1 l fort is tl st cor 
leration I cer ou to hang 
heay t 1 t ll event I ig the w 
t mont \ un ore t! n as 
int Wit 1 \ t t] bott 1 oO 
1 it 9 1 Ine ictical 
t | ha ist f an old 
1 VA ! * LANTHROPL . l Met 
Db ] I wat ty ot 
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ently enlarged Ho 
and other meat | 


into these handicay 
Mission of the Societ 
winter Ww t 
Pare { rvice 
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House, 32 John Street 
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vate). Ve 1} C 

placed n tl \ 

flowe but I have 


I wever, tr | ishir 
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lo BeAUTIFY THE 


Was very Inte 


which \ have heat 
Society and Ragged 
«a t l {t <« Ee «¢ 
the children a 

dor Betweer I 
tarv workers n 140 


of their parent I} 
lety is well V1 
Organize i vast ul 
over g,coo now its 
ment at great | 
ments, spinal ca 


mixed with a little 
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the Shaftesbur 
nion, which h 
r 1C¢ I 
in poorest Loi 
thousand volur 
and afhliate 
n a multiplicit 
ocal mimittec 
hands tens of 
1 al ] mal 
ple work of t! 
t Inspires i 
wtical hely 1 
Adequate treat 
irgical inst: 
stay it the 
rnemouth—t} 
and happii 
The Baref 


firm) makes a Sy ia 
mbrellas so that th 
new Just wrap 
nd it with I 

} tal ord ic 5 

Messrs. J. Stanwerth 

brella Work Blackl 


y return of post 


lav you first | 
agree, is obvi 
I think that afte 
handle of a part 
ictorv to be able t 

(ARE OF A LAW 
Penrith) It was 

Wwe awav witl 
llowevet ou can st 
thn, and then sme 
ainte with vaselin 

chine oil. 

FOR ri CoLD 
towe Many } 
this time of vear a 
t weather \ 
hildren against co} 
t weathe t 
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Buy 
Books 
for § 
the 


BRITISH BOY’S ANNUAL 


BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL 
LITTLE FOLKS 
BO-PEEP’S BUMPER BOOK 


Give 
Abundant 
and 
Lasting 

Pleasure 


~ s bairns 4 3 





Ady 


r to LITTLE FOLKS—+t 


Board 
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Skin health the foundation of beauty 








Mother— 
| the health dector 


Mothers know dirt for 
what it is—and fear it. 


5 hey will not toler ite 
dirty sc hools, dirty 
streets, dirty homes or 
dirty children. 


Litebuoy Soap is one 
of the most widely used 
soaps in the world 
because mothers appre 
its scientific pro 
tection against the 
dangers of dirt. 


Mothers know 
Lifebuoy lather 
down deep into every 
pore, and removes im 
purities. They know 
that Litebuoy keeps the 
skin soft, pliable, and 
glowing with health 
that it is bland, pur 
and soothing to the 


ciate 


that 


goes 





tenderest skin = €ven 
that of a baby. 





Buy Lifebuoy in the 
nex’ hock, two large 
cakes ina carton 


Lifebuoy Soap 
for HEALTE 


HEY are daughters to 
be proud of—those 
quickly-growing, energetic 
girls. Their sparkling eyes, 
supple carriage, skins love- 
ly with the clear flush of 
radiant health,aremessages 
of cheer to the mothers 
who watch their develop- 
ment with anxious care. 
The vigorous out-doo: 
sports of to-day, which 
have ousted the embroi- 
dery and sampler making 
of yesterday, mean health 
and beauty to girlhood. 
One sees few complexions 
of the hot-house type to- 
day. Exercise means skin 
health. Yet that healthi- 
ness is a challenge to the 
germs ot disease and 
impurities that are ever 
waiting for a congenial 
resting place to work 
their mischief. 
Guard their skin health 


Mothers! See that these 
dangerous impurities do 





not work havoc with the 
fresh beauty of your girls’ 
complexions. Guard their 
skin health, for it is in the 
pores of the skin that 
harmful germs finda 
lodging. See that their 
laily bath is taken with 
-ifebuoy Soap. Give them 
a tablet each week to keep 
in their school lockers. 
It will mean a clear, 
radiant skin when they 
attain womanhocd. 


A 
1 
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Germs live in the pores 
Put a cake of Litebuoy at every 
house where 
wash :. to be used 
1 ld and young. 
ties lodge inthe 
Ordinary 

ve them. 

L itebuoy 

he lth ele- 

iown into the 

s out the enemies 
e healthy odout 
the protection 
Lifebuoy now 
new pack, two 
in each carton 


others Limited, Port 








